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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s great message to his people is better 
than ten thousand ingenious picture posters. It is 
admirably timed, and is already bringing, in London 
and through the country, a large number of recruits. 
It has certainly aroused more enthusiasm than has 
been shown since the great days of recruiting early in 
the war. This message, added to the splendid work 
of Lord Derby, should stir the men if anything can. 
But there must be no relaxing. 


The fall of the French Cabinet is not, of course, so 
significant an event as would be the fall of the British 
Coalition. The late French Government did not 
include, and was not intended to include, all the parties 
and all the talents. The French Government has, in 
fact, broadened its base this week much as the British 
Government broadened its base in June last. French 
Governments, moreover, are more often changed than 
English Governments. They reflect each small change 
of Parliamentary opinion. Nevertheless, the fall of 
the French Government should give pause to the 
critics who seem bent on weakening the British 
Ministry. The French Government has fallen to much 
the same line of criticism as is being directed against 


constitutional remedy for certain weaknesses which 
had become apparent in the former combination. 
There is no such remedy to hand in Great Britain. 


The debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday was 
by far the most important Parliamentary discussion 
we have read during these last months. The chief 
interpellators—Lord Cromer and - Lord Midleton— 
clearly spoke under as heavy a sense of responsibility 
as did Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon in answering 


our own. Clearly it has fallen upon the Balkan ques- 
tion and upon the whole question of foresight and 
vigour in the direction of the war. 


The French Government is being built up upon 
lines that promise a greater strength and a more 
expert direction. General Galliéni goes to the War 
Office. M. Cambon, the great diplomatist who warned 
his country so clearly of the intentions of Germany— 
which Sir E. Grey and Mr. Asquith unhappily did not 
—will have an important post. M. Briand, who is 
above all things an opportunist and practical man of 
affairs, strong, adroit, and acceptable to all parties, 


becomes Premier. No such reconstruction as this 
would be possible if our own Coalition Ministry were 


dismissed. The new French Cabinet is a quite normal 


for the Government. The whole proceedings were in 
extreme contrast with similar debates in the House of 
Commons. In the House of Commons there is a 
Front Bench and there is a Rump of unserviceable 
members. The soul of the House of Commons has 
left its body here in Westminster, and is occupied 
with other matters than pinpricking the Coalition. 
But the House of Lords remains to-day a place where 
great public questions are discussed with weight and 
proportion. Lord Cromer put questions to the 
Government which are filling the minds of many 
anxious people to-day, and Lord Lansdowne answered 
him with a quite remarkable frankness and clarity. 


Mainly as a result of this debate the country is now 
assured that our new policy in the Near East is to be 
thorough and drastic. It is not disguised that we are 
late in our arrival or that matters may be worse before 
we are in a position to command a remedy. But we 
know that our advance-guards have already ‘‘ kept 
touch ’’ with our Ally, and that they are regarded by 
the Government as no more than the heralds of British 
power. Lord Lansdowne openly confessed that the 
Government has been taken aback by the ‘‘ new 
developments ’’—more especially by the refusal of 
Greece to respect her treaty with Serbia: But we 
believe that the Government has now measured the 
worst and is resolute to deal with it. We are realising 
bitterly to-day—the Near Eastern necessities have 
brought it home to the public—what it really means to 
go into a great war totally unprepared on the land 
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side. But we may reasonably hope that to-day the 
worst consequences are already reaped. 


Lord Cromer, in his letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ on Tues- 
day on the position in the Near East, stressed two 
points in particular which are already familiar to readers 
of the Saturpay Review. Our position to-day in the 
Near East is due not so much to statesmanship, good 
or bad, as to the fact that Germany has lately delivered 
crushing blows upon the Eastern Front and that the 
Allies have won ao conspicuous military success else- 
where to counter the effect of these crushing blows. 
This, agein, is due to the fact that Great Britain went 
into the war totally unprepared as a_ land-power. 
Those are the essential facts, and they go quite 
behind most of the criticism which is being levelled 
to-day against the Government on points of detail. 
These are things which no amount of Cabinet shuffling 
can change—things which have to be remedied by 
arduous preparation and a practical atonement on the 
part of the whole nation for errors which go back 
decades into our life and politics. 


The general character of the military position in 
Serbia has been stated frankly this week by Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Pashitz. Serbia is being attacked 
from three sides, according to a concerted plan which 
aims at getting possession of the important railway from 
Berlin to Constantinople through Nish and at com- 
manding the principal valley or passage through Serbia 
from Belgrade to the Greek frontier, along which 
Serbia’s principal communications run. The Austro- 
German forces are advancing south towards Nish on 
a wide front, clearing the valley as they go. Already 
they command the northern section of the valley and 
railway towards Nish; and have got into touch with 
the Bulgarians through northern Serbia. The way is 
now open into Turkey ; but for the moment it is not a 
way by rail. The Germans have to get farther south 
and to clear the Serbians out of the section of the 
valley where Nish commands the railway to Constan- 
tinople. The Serbians are fighting every inch of the 
path. It is the fight of a whole population at bay ; but 
unhappily it is a population caught between two 
enemies. 


South of Nish the Bulgarians command another 100 
miles of the valley, and are pressing their advan- 
tage. 


be relieved. The Allied forces are south of the Bul- 
garians, contesting with them the last stretch below 
Uskub. Here the Serbians have won local successes, 
notably at Veles. Meantime another Austro-German 
army is moving upon this fatal valley from the east. 


In the West the principal fighting has been in Cham- 
pagne. Here the French have again advanced and 
taken from the Germans a salient which jutted out 
beyond the second position, to which, elsewhere, they 
had been driven to retire. The success is described as 
‘‘important.’’ The French carried in this salient a 
fortified work known as the Courtine, and the Germans 
have not been able to recover it. Strong counter- 
attacks were almost immediately delivered, but they 
were beaten off with heavy losses. Sir John French 
reports no change in the position on the British Front. 


The King’s message to the soldiers of France is 
clearly no bleak official utterance, but a thing felt and 
uttered in perfect sincerity. It has just that living 
emotion which the French nation never fails to recog- 
nise and understand. It is a Royal message, with 
nothing perfunctory or common in the expression, a 
message which every Englishman can feel to be English 
in every sense. The King speaks in an almost personal 
way for every one of us who has seen anything at 
all of the soldiers of France in their present temper 
and training. He speaks also, on the public behalf, in 


cold or formal. Reading this message, we can realise 
that language need not necessarily go upon stilts when 
it comes from the Throne. . 


Reports from the Russian Front, though they con- 
tinue to point to a release of the worst pressure upon 
our Ally and are uniformly confident as to the unbroken 
spirit and aggressive quality of the Russian troops, 
insist, nevertheless, upon the very serious character of 
the German advance towards Dvinsk. The Germans 
have this week captured Illukst, which is ten miles to 
the north of Dvinsk, but separated from this im- 
portant centre by a tract of forest. The hardest fight- 
ing of the coming weeks is expected in this region. 


There is nothing in which the British public is more 
resolved than that the Fleet shall be free to act in all 
possible ways against the enemy, subject only to a 
scrupulous regard for genuinely neutral property and 
rights. Lord Robert Cecil claimed for the Navy no 
more than the whole country will demand of any 
Government when in this very matter he declared on 


Nish lies between the German and Bulgarian | 
main attacks, and can only with the greatest difficulty | 


Tuesday in the House of Commons: “‘ As far as I am 
aware, the Government ever since I have been a mem- 
ber of it has put forward the whole of its strength and 
exercised all its belligerent powers in order to bring 
this war to a conclusion, and always will do so.’’ The 
British Fleet has fairly and lightly administered her 
sea power for generations. We have won the right 
to use it now to crush our enemy. The Germans talk 
loudly to-day of the ‘‘ freedom of the seas’’; but we 
can confidently ask, equally of neutral nations and of 
past enemies, what Power they would rather see giving 
a strong sanction to freedom and honour upon the 
water than Great Britain. 


Upon this subject of the freedom of the seas and the 
meaning to the world of British sea-power, we have just 
read an able article of Mr. L. Graham H. Horton-Smith 
in the ‘‘ Naval and Military Record’’. More especially 
this bears upon the position to-day of neutrals upon 
the high seas and the attitude which on general and 
broad grounds they might reasonably be expected to 
adopt. We commend this article to the attention of 
our readers. 


The abrogation of Article 57 of the Declaration of 
London, published by Order in Council, on Tuesday, is 
intended to arrest the activities of certain vessels—they 
are by no means a negligible quantity—which have 
hitherto traded under neutral flags, but are in reality 
owned wholly or partly by Germans. Since war broke 
out a neutral flag has protected vessels from confisca- 
tion, and the question of ownership has not arisen. 
The Declaration of London laid down that the flag 
alone should serve as a test of nationality, and the 
Declaration of London has in this respect been strictly 
observed. Vessels owned wholly or in part by Ger- 
mans have been treated as neutral vessels. Their 
cargoes, of course, were another matter. Cargoes of 
enemy ownership or origin have not, of course, been 
suffered to pass; only the vessels were protected. 


The abrogation of Article 57 of the Declaration of 
London restores the old prize law of America and Great 
Britain. The old prize law went, reasonably enough, 
by ownership and not simply by the right to fly a par- 
ticular flag. The return to the old law is a natural 
and entirely right consequence of the way in which the 
registration of ships has broken down as a true test 
of neutrality. German firms are now known to have 
extensive interests in many ships which in law are able 
to fly a neutral flag. The facts have long been open 
and confessed. Henceforth the anomaly ceases of re- 
leasing enemy property under a false flag. Any ship 
in which there is an enemy interest will be brought into 
the prize courts; and the enemy interest will be confis- 
cated. If the vessel is partly owned by enemies and 
| partly by neutrals the vessel may be sold, in which 
' case the neutral share would be paid off and the enemy 


language which is dignified and general without being | share would be forfeited. Or the enemy interest may be 
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sold to the neutral co-owners and the vessel restored 
to neutral possession. It will be seen at once that no 
neutral property is thereby threatened. 


Retaliation must be expected, so far as the German 
part-supremacy in the Baltic allows. There are certain 
vessels engaged in the Scandinavian trade in which 
British shipowners are interested. But these are few 
and can easily be recalled out of harm’s way. The 
German trade under neutral flags, on the other hand, is 
very considerable. The German Admiralty has even 
made a practice of ‘‘ seizing ’’ ships which, though they 
are flying a neutral flag, are really of German owner- 
ship, of confiscating the cargo, and releasing the 
vessel! The new Order in Council was clearly and 
urgently required. 


The sinking of a British transport in the Agean 
reminds us of the difficulties attending overseas opera- 
tions, even when the surface of the seas are held by a 
Fleet whose supremacy is unchallenged. But these 
occasional losses do not call in question the fact that 
for Great Britain the sea may be regarded at present 
as an assured line of communication for men and 
stores. What our Fleet has done for us is admirably 
reviewed in the manifesto of the Navy League which 
we mentioned fast week :— 


“The Sea Power of the enemy, upon which the 
constructive thought of the German people and 
the resources of the German Empire have been 
lavishly expended for a generation, has been 
throttled and demoralised. 

““The merchant shipping of the enemy was 
swept, within a few months after the declaration 
of war, from the waters of the world. 

“‘ British troops for the support of the Allies 
have been transported from the remotest corners 
of the world to the various theatres of war with 
systematic regularity. 

‘* The trade routes along which the commerce of 
the world travels to the ports of the Allies have 
been kept open, and our gigantic shipping industry 
has been carried on with comparatively little loss. 

‘*The shores of France, Great Britain’s friend 
and ally, have been rendered immune from attack 
by the enemy’s fleet. 

** Above all, the shores of these Islands have 
been kept free from violation by enemy hordes, 
and the people are able to pursue their ordinary 
avocations in freedom and safety within the en- 
circling seas.”’ 


The Government have offered during the past week 
various explanations and not very consoling consola- 
tions in regard to the Zeppelin attacks on London. 
We detest clamours on this subject or on any other 
connected with the war; they are weak and hurtful; 
they are ‘“‘bad stuff’’. But it must be said frankly 
that there has been a gross mismanagement and a 
gross oversight in the matter of Zeppelins. The 
whole question should have been seriously considered 
a year ago, or even six months ago; for the Govern- 
ment could not really have believed in the very silly 
talk and boastings in this country about the utter 
powerlessness and failures of the Zeppelin. The truth 
is the conduct of the Government—till at any rate very 
lately—over Zeppelins has been feeble and ineffective 
to a degree. 


Had the Government taken real precautions and 
devoted itself scientifically to the matter long ago, we 
should to-day be reasonably protected against Zep- 
pelins as Paris is protected. Instead, it waited feebly 
or thoughtlessly on events, and waited to see whether 
the Zeppelins would come and drop bombs, explosive 
and incendiary, on London and other towns before 
it began to bestir itself. The thing is shameful, and it 
must be added that every member of the Cabinet is 


- more or less involved in the blame. As to the inquests 


on victims, is it necessary to have them any longer? 


The verdicts strike us as ridiculous and perfectly use- 
less. Let them be discontinued altogether. They are 


| playing at war. 


The enormous difficulties with which that great 
imperial statesman, Louis Botha, has had to struggle 
in South Africa are only too clearly reflected in 
the elections. It is true he can form a Government 
of his own followers; but this will be subject to 
combinations which may destroy him. For entire 
security he must act as ¢he Minister of a Coalition of 
the South African Party and the Unionists. Even then 
he is faced with a solid opposition of thirty odd 
members out of 130, who are actually anti-imperial. 
These facts show that South African politics must con- 
tinue to be governed largely by the racial and imperial 
question. Imperial wnity during the War is the one 
idea which can give to General Botha a Government 
able to carry on. In other words General Hertzog 
has still power e to make it necessary for the 
Premier of South Africa to make a defensive alliance. 


It is a pleasure to print in the Saturpay Review 
to-day A. A. B.’s just and powerful article on the De- 
partment of the Master-General of the Ordnance. We 
strongly protested at the time against the attempt to 
make a scapegoat of an official who has worked with 
high skill and devotion in the public service, and who 
should have been warmly defended from the Front 
Bench in the House of Commons. It should not be too 
late to do this now. 


We should like to have a close time for the word 
“ brilliant’; and would gladly do our best to respect 
such an arrangement. ‘‘ Brilliant’’ is a fine word, 
which, through excessive iteration, is being done to 
death. It is used to-day indifferently of second-rate 
novels in immense numbers, of cavalry charges, of 


| war correspondence—every war correspondent, by con- 


vention, is ‘‘ brilltant ’—of gallant aerial feats, regu- 
larly of a number of politicians and their speeches, 
typewritten or extemporary, and of all manner of things 
besides. It will probably be used before long, like 
‘nice’, of a cake, a chocolate, a pear. It slips insi- 
diously into print even in quarters where it is looked 
out for and guarded against—we know this to our 
cost. A ‘‘ brilliant”? may even be in the SaTurDay 
to-day. Something might be done to save the word 
from ruin if ‘vivid’ or “‘ graphic ’’ writers would 
restrict themselves to, say, two “ brilliants’’ in the 
season, as big-game shooters are restricted to two 
buffalo or elephant heads. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


TO MY PEOPLE. 


At this grave moment in the struggle 
between my people and a highly organised enemy 
who has tranegressed the Laws of Nations and 
changed the ordinance that binds civilized Europe 
together, | appeal to you. 


rejoice in my Empire's eftort, and | feel 
pride in the voluntary response from my subjects 
all over the world who have sacrificed home, 
fortune, and life itself, in order that another may 
not Inherit the free Empire which their ancestors 
and mine have built. 


1 ask you to make good these sacrifices. 


The end ‘is not in sight. More men and 
more are wanted to keep my Armies in the 


in ancient days the darkest moment has 
ever produced in men of our race the sternest 
resolve. 

1 ask you, men of all classes, to come for- 
ward voluntarily and take your share In the fight. 


GEORGE R.1. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE CABINET; AND THE WARNING FROM 
FRANCE. 


HE fall of the French Cabinet will give pause to 
every sane person who has hitherto been intent 
on overthrowing our own Ministry and replacing it by 
some shadowy unknown substitute. The fall of the 
Cabinet in London would mean more than the recon- 
struction of the Cabinet in Paris; and there would be 
the cumulative effect of the two events. To do anything 
at this time likely or calculated to bring about a 
Government crisis such as that of our Allies is working 
for Germany. The home Government has to be 
steadily ‘supported to-day, and such criticisms as are 
offered must be severely governed by this considera- 
tion. The Cabinet, of course, is too large to-day; this 
is clear enough, and the speeches of Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Curzon in the Upper House this week show 
that it is well recognised in the Cabinet itself. It is 
no new discovery. The unwieldy size of modern Cabi- 
nets, even in safe, quiet days of peace, has been dis- 
cussed among politicians for years past. We can 
recall much comment in the matter fifteen, even twenty, 
years ago—indeed it has become almost a truism in 
politics. We think that the first man of authority to 
raise it again in relation to the present war was Lord 
Midleton, and since then it has gone the rounds freely 
enough. We will consider it briefly, but before doing 
so we prefer to guard ourselves severely: rather than 
encourage any clamour on the subject we should prefer 
to keep silent and remain silent if, instead of being 
cut down, the Cabinet was piled up—piled up to forty- 
two instead of twenty-one. The size of the Cabinet 
to-day, though an important matter, is not such a 
vital one as some people in and out of politics may 
suppose: whereas it is vital, supremely vital, that the 
country shall not at a grave time like this, and with 
the French difficulty before us, engage in clamour and 
in cries. Clamour is a vicious, rotten thing. It 
spring's from irresponsibility and from dangerous crowd 
instincts. It is one of the standing evils of democracy. 
Autocracies have their disadvantages, and so have- 
aristocracies, but they at least are free from this con- 
stant menace of democracy—clamour, largely sense- 
less, threatening mob law. Therefore the question of 
the size of the Cabinet should be considered quite 
temperately, and no thoughtful man will lend himself 
to any action likely to lead to a loud excited cry among 
the crowd of ‘‘ Down with the Cabinet!’ As it is 
we have had too many more or less panic-stricken 
cries since the war began: loud shrieks about drink, 
about ‘‘ war babies ’’, and about other alleged deadly 
perils of the nation. We must not suffer a fresh out- 
burst of the kind about the Cabinet. 

But, viewing the matter quietly and coolly, one may 
say that the size of the Cabinet is to-day somewhat 
against it. For example, it is not necessary that Mr. 
M‘Kinnon Wood and Mr. Birrell—though we have 
nothing to say against them as Ministers—should be 
called on to decide as to, say, the Dardanelles or the 
expedition to Serbia. We mention these Ministers 
merely because they are the first names that occur to 
us in this matter, but there really are various others 
who are no more essential to a vigorous, successful 
conduct of the war than those two. It may, of course, 
be objected that in practice such members are not used 
for supremely important matters outside their own de- 
partments : that inner Cabinets are always formed, and 
that the greater decisions rest solely in them. We 


‘House of Lords on Tuesday. 


recall a story of Lord Salisbury casually inquiring of a 
trusted servant at his office in the days when he ruled 
whether H had yet come and whether S—— had 
yet come ; and, on being told that neither had, saying, 
‘* Well it does not matter, we will have the Council.’’ 
The story is no doubt apocryphal ; but it is not so badly 
invented, for it suggests that the outer members of 
Cabinets are not essential. This holds good of the 
present Cabinet; but, all the same, the size of the 
Cabinet must tend to cause delays and to darken and 
confuse counsel at times. The best Cabinet to-day 
would be a Cabinet of one, and that one an autocrat 
and a very able war minister and organiser. The 
second best would be a Cabinet of any reasonable num- 
ber—say seven or ten, for instance—presided over by 
a man notably superior in prestige and personality to 
all his six or nine colleagues, and notably superior to 
them also in will and driving power. But neither of 
these alternatives offers to-day. There is plenty of 
ability in the Cabinet, but it is too evenly distributed 
among half a dozen or more chief members. To-day 
one particularly strong man leading weakish men would 
be better than an able man leading a number of able 
men who by no means hold the same views about what 
should be done. We daresay, however, that, if the 
Cabinet is pruned in the near future, it will gain some- 
what in decision and in grip. Meantime the country 
has to keep its head, and resist all inclination towards 
clamour and panic: there is not the least occasion or 
excuse for either. 


THE INEVITABLE POSITION IN THE NEAR 
EAST. 


ANY people would be less discouraged and less 
uneasy as to the position to-day in the Near 
East if they were more clearly aware of its exact 
meaning and moral. It will be well to look a little 
more closely into the true origin of our present difficul- 
ties than those critics are inclined to do who fasten all 
our present misfortunes upon the present Government, 
and look for a scapegoat at every unsuccessful turn of 
the game. A somewhat closer scrutiny into the root 
causes of our ill-success will serve at this time, per- 
haps, to discover a firm and reasonable hope that the 
military tide will turn at last and that, before long, we 
shall succeed as inevitably as hitherto we have been 
virtually bound to fail. 

Of course everybody knows well that the position is 
far from good. Lord Lansdowne’said as much in the 
‘*T am afraid we must 
admit ’’, said Lord Lansdowne, ‘‘ that the progress of 
the campaign in Northern Serbia has been such as to 
render it highly improbable that the Serbian army will 
be able to withstand for any long time the attack to 
which it is exposed’’. That is blunt enough to satisfy 
the most eager searcher for truth. We know that 
Serbia is not strong enough to resist the blows of 
several invading armies without immediate assistance 
in force ; and that that assistance in force cannot imme- 
diately reach her. We are told of an advance guard 
of 13,000 British troops, and we know that French 
soldiers are in touch with Bulgarian detachments. 
But we are algo informed that the main allied supports 
have not yet taken the field, and that a general policy 
cannot be agreed upon till the military authorities have 
thoroughly examined the position and worked out a 
common plan. This is grave news, and it means quite 
simply and frankly that in the Near East we must not 
yet expect to meet our enemies upon anything like 
equal terms. It also means that our Ally, Serbia, will 
be pressed to the limits of her endurance. 

It remains, when we have admitted all this, to ask 
exactly what should be our attitude to-day towards this 
very serious position. Is it reasonable, for example, 


when confronted with the brutal truth that we are not 
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yet a fully prepared and equipped military power ; that 
we have not been able to have ready an instant retort 
for every menace of the enemy; that we have made 
errors and miscalculations, and are not in a position to 
rush an extra half-a-million armed men into the field at 
a moment’s notice—is it reasonable, in contemplating 
these undoubted facts, to affect an immense surprise, 
to be full of astonishment and uneasiness, to be sus- 
picious of the Government and of the military authori- 
ties, to ask for Dictators and Supermen of Affairs, and 
generally to behave as though we were confronted with 
an amazing new discovery about ourselves? Our posi- 
tion to-day has been treated by some writers, and to a 
less extent in Parliament, as though it had arisen out of 
a few mistakes in policy and tactics, all committed 
during the last few months, or at any rate since the war 
broke out! Surely this is a most strange and foolish 
attitude to take up. Is it forgotten that in July of last 
year we were not a military power at all? Is it imagined 
that a nation which for a generation has neglected to 
prepare itself for war can suddenly in a few months 
repair the omissions of half a century? Is it expected 
that a nation which goes into the biggest and most 
exacting war in all history almost totally unprepared 
on the land side will come through victorious without 
making a single blunder or losing a single point of the 
game? Let us cease wondering who is to blame and 
to what extent the Government is equal to its present 
responsibilities, and admit quite frankly that to-day in 
the Near East we are simply reaping one of the many 
disagreeable consequences of going to war unprepared. 
Let us also realise that we are already less unprepared 
than we were, and that we intend to be thoroughly well 
prepared and efficient for war before we have finished 
with Germany on the land side. This is fundamentally 
a more hopeful attitude to take up than the false, 
unreasonable attitude of wondering why, after having 
neglected land warfare for decades, we are not imme- 
diately able to cope with a Power which has for 
decades prepared her armies and her plans. 

What is really needed to-day is that the British 
public should get into its head some of that hard logic 
‘which tracks the event to its cause, and finds in human 
affairs a stern, inevitable drift which will yield neither 
to the phrase-maker nor to the opportunist. We are 
discovering to-day that things done or undone have 
their fixed and fatal consequences. We have got to pay 
in blood and coin for mistakes in which for a decade 


we have weakly acquiesced or which we have openly 


encouraged. The country which allowed its leaders to 
flout the warnings of its greatest patriot and soldier at 
a time when these rulers had themselves been warned 
outright of the enemy’s intentions is now reaping its 
reward. What we must do now is candidly and 
bravely to face the facts, and resolutely to pay our 
debts. We are learning that remedies for past omis- 
sions cannot suddenly be improvised, and that to incur 
responsibilities and perils without being clearly aware 
as to whither they are leading or what exactly are the 
measures necessary to meet them is quite inevitably 
to be confronted sooner or later with “very grave 
statements ’’ in the House of Lords, and a disposition 
among irresponsible people to blame not themselves 
but possibly the very men who are doing all that men 
can do to retrieve the past. 

The country’s duty ‘to-day is to stand by its 
leaders and to realise clearly that the mistakes and 
failures of to-day are not a mushroom growth in the 
night of personal incompetence, but the result of the 
omissions and blunders of many years. Our enter- 
prises in the Near East have suddenly thrown into clear 
relief our own military responsibilities as distinguished 
from those of our Allies. France is an invaded 
country. Russia has for months been fighting for life. 
The strength for fresh enterprises has to come, mainly, 
out of Great Britain. Our responsibilities are evident 
to-day ; and the consequences of going into land war- 
fare on a vast scale are clearer than they have ever yet 
appeared. Hence the natural anxiety of the public and 
the tendency to criticise and question. This spirit is 
in some ways a hopeful sign. The country at last 
realises what it means to stand forth as a military 


wer. It begins to realise that armies are not raised 
foie dragon’s teeth, and it is clearly seen that Great 
Britain has now to make good her military position 
upon the land. Amid all the doubts which have been 
expressed in the last few days as to our ability to step 
confidently into a new theatre of war there has never 
been a doubt as to the necessity of fighting this war to 
a military finish in whatever corner of the world we may 
be challenged. 

Our chief need is to look squarely at the present 
position and get it into proportion with the past. The 
position to-day is grave; but it is intrinsically less 
grave than many things have been in the last tweive 
months whose gravity and true meaning have passed 
unrealised and unheeded. We are to-day not less 
prepared to deal with the position in the Near East — 
than we were to deal, in concert with our Allies, with 
the advance upon Paris or the later thrust at Calais in 
1914. On those occasions it was only the superb per- 
sonal quality of our handful of soldiers which enabled 
us to bear our part at all in those early perils. At that 
time we were embarked in a great war, and we had 
not even begun to be a military power. Things 
are better to-day. When we see the new danger in 
the East in perspective with dangers overpast, and see 
it also in the light of our political history during the 
last twenty or thirty years, we shall be filled rather 
with a hopeful wonder than with a stupefied or anxious 
depression. 

Surveying the whole field, there is not more serious 
cause for anxiety to-day than there has been any time 
within the last six months. Events have simply made 
it a little less difficult to disguise the serious nature of 
our commitments and responsibilities. The least dis- 
cerning eye can see quite clearly that we are bound 
to try to help Serbia and must deal with the German 
thrust at Constantinople; that events are not moving 
at all well in the Near East; and that our means 
are very far from adequate. But our responsibilities 
have been morally as great as they are now from the 
first, and it was clear that the bill for our past neglect 
would fall due before very long. These facts should 
have been clear to everyone in Great Britain as soon 
as the Russian armies began to fall back from the Car- 
pathians. Things are virtually no worse now than 
they were then. There is no cause for depression 
simply because we are beginning to realise the situa- 
tion more clearly. As to the final issue, we can be 
quite reasonably confident to-day. The French and 
British have shown that they can hold the Germans in 
the West. The Russian armies are showing some signs 
of elasticity and recovery beyond the brightest hopes of 
those who watched carefully their long ordeal of the 
summer. Germany enters upon a new adventure 
which must distract her own energies as well as our 
own. Moreover, Great Britain is continually prepar- 
ing. We are learning in war the lessons we neglected 
in peace, making inevitable mistakes, but gradually 
working towards an equality in experience and power 
with the enemy. This necessarily is a slow process, 
full of unpleasant surprises. But it is_ doubtful 
whether these surprises could have been avoided even 
if Cromwell or Pitt had been controlling our policy. 
Certainly no Government of ordinarily capable men 
could have stepped into the place of the late Govern- 
ment and repaired in a few months the neglect of many 
years. Men, however fearless and capable, cannot 
turn aside the working of inexorable laws. We 
started in August, 1914, to fight a nation which had 


specialised in war, and we had as a nation neither 
experience nor resources for the enterprise. Every 
step of the way has been an experiment and we have 
not yet by any means become masters of our new 
career. 

Happily there has been one sound act of the nation 
to stand beside us now as a necessary angel. The 
Army was neglected, but not the Fleet. The country 
lacked neither knowledge nor material in this regard, 
and therein lies the difference of our record by land and 
sea. Before loosely criticising the Government or 


taking short and personal views of the present posi- 
tion by land the public should look closely into the 
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contrast between the careers of the two services. The 
Fleet is reaping to-day the reward of long years of 
readiness and care as surely as the Army is reaping 
the reward of unreadiness and neglect. We see in 
both cases the working of sure consequences of con- 
duct which was not of yesterday or the immediate day 
before, but of a whole political generation. 


EDITH CAVELL. 


HEN Belgium and Northern France have been 
W redeemed; when the seared and broken 
country has been restored, and a new generation has 
begun to forget the cruelty and havoc of the Prus- 
sian advance; when the official reports of Lord Bryce 
and Professor Morgan have been put away among 
the records which only historians remember, we ven- 
ture to predict that the judicial murder of Edith 
Cavell will remain deeply fixed in the memory and 
imagination of the civilised world. It may be objected 
that the German armies have done worse things, and 
that they have done these things deliberately and by 
authority. They have sacked villages and towns; they 
have shot civilians in batches; they have tolerated 
outrages committed upon women and children; they 
have forced the people of an invaded country to act as 
informers against their countrymen and as_ screens 
against their countrymen’s shot and shell; they have 
abused the Red Cross and the white flag; they have 
introduced warfare by asphyxiation; they have pil- 
laged and robbed wherever they have penetrated; 
they have butchered the wounded and prisoners of 
war; they“ have laid floating and uncharted mines 
upon the high seas; they have torpedoed passenger 
and merchant vessels without providing for the crews. 
All these things are on record ; and at first sight there 
would seem to be here no margin for further indigna- 
tion or a further climax for their brutal career. 
Nevertheless, the whole world has been more deeply 
shocked by the killing of Edith Cavell than by any 
of these other actions of Germany. The world feels 
instinctively that the act betrays an even greater 
depravity than anything which has gone before. Neu- 
tral nations which have held aloof from other deeds 
of Germany in Belgium have in this case interceded 
through their representatives. The British public has 
been stirred to a more passionate anger by this deed 
than by many acts which were far more wholesale and 
superficially more ferocious. It will therefore be well 
to ask briefly what it is in this last crime of the Ger- 
man Government that has so deeply offended, not only 
Great Britain, but the whole world of decent nations. 
What is it that makes the judicial murder of Edith 
Cavell a crime which in the instinctive view of all civi- 
lised people stains the German record beyond all 
cleansing? Why are we so sure that, when all else 
is forgotten, this deed will be remembered; that it will 
grow blacker with time; and be handed down the ages 
as a legend against its perpetrators? 

At bottom the world’s detestation of this crime 
rests upon a universal sense that it was essentially an 
act of hatred and the affirmation of a settled will to 
outrage the common sentiments of humanity. No 
real purpose was served by it. It is downright 
absurdity for the German authorities to pretend that 
Miss Cavell’s very natural acts of charity were a dan- 
gerous ‘‘conspiracy’’ against their occupation. The 
Germans have held Belgium under a system of terror 
for over a year. Their fetters are hard upon the land, 
and can only be broken by smashing victories of the 
French and British Armies in the West. The German 
authorities neither felt nor imagined any real danger 
from Miss Cavell. She was simply caught in the 
wheels of their system, and on their own confession 
they determined to use her technical offences in order 
to strike terror of the German name into every woman 
who lives under their rule. They set out to show by 
a conspicuous instance that they intended to regard 
neither sex nor calling; that they could not be moved 


from their purpose by ‘‘ sentiment ’ or “‘ pity.’’ These 
motives are declared by all the German apologists. 
A mighty Power set out deliberately to prove to the 
world by the deliberate killing of a noble English- 
woman that they despised the usual humanities. They 
were aware that in most civilised countries Edith 
Cavell’s sex would have protected her; that her calling 
would have added to her immunity; and that the 
nature of her offence would have made an instant 
appeal for mercy to her judges. These circumstances, 
far from deterring them, actually steeled them to per- 
severe. They managed the whole affair—the arrest, 
the trial, the hurried execution of the sentence—so 
that the whole weight of the Prussian arm might be 
seen to fall upon the head of a woman for whom 
every impartial spectator was ready to plead. Perhaps 
they really thought that the world would be impressed 
as by the operation of laws outside the ordinary expe- 
rience of mere flesh and blood. They can hardly have 
calculated upon the actual effect of their deed—the 
immediate recoil, the flinching of the whole world from 
the spectacle of a coward blow falling with vile 
strength upon a defenceless woman. 

The world, having seen this thing, can find no 
reasonable human motive beyond the motive which 
prompts the bully to strike at one who is weaker than 
himself if caught for the moment at a disadvantage. 
In Germany’s other deeds there were circumstances 
which at least made them less revolting, even though 
they were—some of them—intrinsically fouler. The 
outrages and murders of the first advance into Bel- 
gium might severally plead panic or policy or the mere 
drunkenness of capture. The raids by Zeppelin can 
plead damage done to an enemy’s property and the 
murder of people who help to keep going the country’s 
industries. The torpedoing of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’—the 
crime which hitherto has most deeply shocked the 
neutral world—could, at any rate, be justified by the 
brutal fact that it inflicted a big material loss upon 
Great Britain. None of these crimes is morally justi- 
fied. But they are intelligible as the acts of a nation 
which wages war without mercy or regard for civilian 
lives and property; which is liable in its conduct of 
‘war to all the crimes which have belonged to uncivi- 
lised military nations in the past; and which is now 
plainly seen to be upon a different level of chivalry and 
soldiership than that of its adversaries. These 
crimes at least had a practical object independent of 
the crime itself. The murder of Edith Cavell has no 
such justification. It will endure as a monument of 
Germany’s dishonour, chosen out of Germany’s other 
crimes by the instinctive and just decision of history. 
The facts are all clearly upon record. The interest 
of the spectators in this planned and calculated crime 
was raised in advance. History, like ourselves, will 
know the victim and why the victim was chosen. 
History will have the same personal and _ intimate 
interest in this drama simply because it is a drama—an 
event with a beginning, a middle, and an end, leading 
to a climax, and appealing in every scene to the pity 
and terror of its onlookers. The Germans have 
Staged their own dishonour with a fatal care that no 
human point of it shall be obscured or lost. When 
all the hurried, wholesale crimes of the German occupa- 
tion of Belgium are forgotten this shining instance 
will remain standing for ever at the bar as a witness 
to the truth. 

Contemplating so foul a deed, it seems almost like 
bathos to find it also a blunder. It has steeled the 
enemies of Germany against her as nothing else could 
have done. It has stiffened the temper of neutral 
mediators against any tendency to intervene before the 
work of the Allies shall be complete. It has put Ger- 
many beyond hope of forgiveness or quarter. The 
authorities which planned this act seem to intend an 
affirmation that they desire their country to be com- 
mitted to a death-grapple. The murder of Edith Cavell 
is a clear challenge to the Allies to fight this war to a 
finish. 
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It commits the whole of Germany, as the accomplice 
of its military rulers, to a war which can only be 
allowed to end in the utter destruction of the 
Prussian machine, and in an exaction of reasonable 
penalties from those who now control it. Undoubtedly 
this act has put fresh heart and vigour into our own 
people. It destroys outright all disloyal talk of peace. 
Any secret desire for an inconclusive armistice, which a 
few of our pacifists have had and recently begun to 
hint at, will now remain hidden in disloyal bosoms. 
We are more than ever devoted to-day to carrying 
out the programme to the end with which we entered 
into the war. Nothing short of an absolute victory 
followed by an absolute assurance that Germany shail 
never have the power to strike the world again as she 
struck in August of last year will satisfy the Allies or 
be considered as a sufficient atonement for all our 
wrongs. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 65) By VIEILLE MousTACcHE. 
THE BALKAN THEATRE. 


T is related that on the occasion of a recent visit 
of a Cabinet Minister of first rank to the General 
Headquarters of our Army in the West that while a 
guest at dinner he was indiscreet enough to remark 
to a young General seated next to him that it was a 
curious coincidence that ‘‘in spite of twelve months 
of war the nation had not produced a General of note.’’ 
‘‘ Nor a statesman ’’, retorted the soldier. The warn- 
ing signals which were very clearly given to us early 
in the year of an approaching entente between Bui- 
garia and the Porte, when negotiations were on foot 
for the surrender by the latter of the Turkish province 
on the right bank of the Maritza, in the region of 
Demotika, should have shown that the transfer 
of such a strategic asset betokened a move of first 
importance. Had a Beaconsfield been serving on our 
councils he would have divined the intent, and 
promptly countered the move, as was done by him in 
1877. He would have transferred one or two hundred 
thousand men to the Levant ready to forestall danger 
and not have permitted the power of the initiative to 
pass into hostile hands. Such a force lying ready at 
Alexandria or elsewhere would have absolutely para- 
lysed Turkish action, and would have checkmated the 
Bulgarian Czar in his first move upon the Balkan 
chess-board. 

Germany, after a failure of purpose on two fronts 
with the shatter tactics that have crippled her resources 
in men for a time, has started on a recruiting cam- 
paign. She sees the shadows slowly lengthening in her 
land. By bribery and falsehood, added to a new trial 
at arms against a weak neighbour, she hopes to rake 
in some million or more men of foreign nationality to 
fulfil the purpose of creating a diversion in the plans 
of her enemies, and thus to afford time for the orga- 
nisation of a fresh effort in the main theatres of war. 
The co-ordination of both political and military strategy 
with which the new Allies of the Central Powers com- 
mence the campaign in Serbia augurs well for success. 
The initiative is distinctly in their hands. Indecision 
in the Cabinets of the Entente Powers, the result of all 
military coalitions, has had to yield to the concen- 
trated mind of the Great General Staff in Berlin. The 
Entente Allies have come late in the field. A unity 
of direction has imposed upon Bulgaria her set task in 
the combined operations, and the small forces of the 
Allies that have crossed the Greek frontier into Serbia 
have been opposed in the first stages of the communica- 
tions that lead north to the relief of our Serbian friends. 
Serbia, which has already lost by war and disease 
well-nigh half of her original army strength, finds 
herself confronted in this hour of peril by an enemy 
at least twice as strong. Should the enemies join 
hands on the frontiers near the Timok, as has 
already been reported, there is nothing to prevent 
a still greater superiority with the facility thus 


| elsewhere. 
: been carried to a fine art. It has become a matter of 


offered for the Turk to appear upon the scene. 
Nothing but lightning blows such as Napoleon knew 
so well how to deal in 1814 can offer hope of Serbia 
escaping from the toils that are cast around her, but 
she has a leader who knows how to save his army, 
although he may Tose the capital of his country. 
Serbia in German eyes is doomed, but if Marshal Put- 
nik can black those two eyes with a right and left Ger- 
many will learn that this latest effort of hers is the 
beginning of the end. We are privileged to know 
that large forces are en route to Eastern waters for 
the relief of the pressure which threatens ere long to 
strangle gallant Serbia in an iron grip. It is to be 
hoped that a selected chief with selected troops will 
be found who will know thoroughly how to deal with 
mountain warfare and all its innumerable difficulties. 
It is of good import .that General Sarrail, the late 
commander in the Vosges zone of defence, has 
been selected for the task of leading the French Army. 
Both France and England can supply men of experi- 
ence, but success is handicapped by dual control and 
administration. We are as yet in the dark as to where 
the main effort will be made. It would be folly to 
ignore that military operations in the neighbourhood 
of a doubtful friend necessitate a corps of observation 
of considerable force to hold a watching brief. 
THe WESTERN THEATRE. 

The nation will have to exercise the virtue of 
patience before it learns from official despatches the 
whole story of the part which our Armies have played 
in the recent ‘‘ push ’’ that was made by the Allies in 
the closing week of September last. The offensive, 
which had been contemplated for weeks beforehand 
and was more than once postponed, was, of course, - 
known beforehand to the Great General Staff in 
Berlin to be in course of preparation, but the 
secret of the points of delivery of the thrusts was well 
kept. That the enemy were surprised, especially so 
in the sector at Champagne, appears beyond doubt. 
The lessons learnt at Neuve Chapelle and in the second 
struggle at Ypres, costly as they both were, have not 
been lost upon our own leaders. We have im- 
proved, if we have not exactly perfected, the 
study of the methodical preparation for trench line 
attack. It has developed into a fine art. Success 
is dependent upon superiority over the enemy in 
every branch of the new development of war. Our 
airmen command the element above ground. They 
can squander the hostile prowlers that hover around 
to seek out and report movements of troops and con- 
centrations behind our defensive line. They daily 
render accurate reports, verified by photographs, of | 
any change in the disposition of hostile troops, or even 
of the construction of new trenches, gun-pits, or lines 
of defence. They are splendid in their squadron 
manceuvre when bent on the offensive for some distant 
raid. Similarly we have learnt to make full use of 
the miner element that has come 
Tunnelling companies now form a new feature in ar 
onmnllagiias The layman will hardly realise what 
nerve and muscle are required to work amid shot and 
shell and drive a shaft some 25 ft deep, and thence 
to burrow and carry a mine gallery some forty yards 
or more from the trench line —— the head of w 
allery some twenty feet beyon e enemy trenc 
line. Not a word, not a cough, can be allowed while 
these human moles are at work. As the excavated 
earth is carried out not a trace of new subsoil must 
be left upon the parapet or its surroundings to suggest 
to prying eyes that burrowing is going on. Then, 
when the mine officer has completed his excavation, 
loads of powder from 2,000 to 3,000 Ib. in weight 
have to be conveyed to the head of the gallery and 
the detonating circuit arranged. Three or four, or 
maybe many more, such galleries would probably be 
driven along the front to be assaulted. To fire them 
at intervals is perhaps the wisest course, as the enemy, 
suspecting more to follow, bolt from their trenches 
Artillery preparation for attack has now 
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days and weeks. The certainty of a sufficiency of 
shell of all natures for a sustained action heartens the 
gunner in his work. Night shifts which know not the 
voice of strike leaders keep the machinery from idle- 
ness and the enemy from rest. Our arsenals have 
played up well for this end, but ere tong, when the 
new system of munitions puts fresh material into the 
field, the dose ia store for the enemy will be doubled. 
And yet when the real trial at arms comes it és a trial 
at arm’s length—a fight of giants as in the days of 
Rome. What a reversal of traditren has modern war 
produced. Qur sailors, who gioried im the ‘‘ Nelson 
touch’’ a century ago, are now condemned to long 
bowls at a target that the seaman-gunner cannot see. 
Our soldiers, educated and trained to get full value 
from a long-range accurate weapon, new fights at 
cricket-ball distance. Bomb-throwers, trench-mortar 
detachments, machine-gun sections, all specialists 
with weapons man-handled with ease, compete with 
the bayonet in the personal contest. The fight is no 
place for the physically unfit or mechanically undrilled ; 
manceuvre has given place to war cunning and per- 
sonal prowess; we have returned to ‘‘ soldiers’ 
battles.” 

It is comfortimg to learn that ia our first employ- 
ment of the vile instrument of war that our enemy 
introduced on the occasion at Ypres we have suc- 
ceeded in turning the tables on the foe. Gas and 
shells cleared out the first line of hostile resistance at 
Hulloch and at Loos. What happened subsequently we 
have yet to learn, but the hold that was gained was 
secured. A too rapid advance, leading to dispersal 
of units, may have led to want of sufficient cohesion 
to meet the inevitable counter-blow which the German 
imvariably delivers. A comrade has described to me 
how the dense lines which start gaily from the 
trenches for the attacks somehow seem to melt into 
nothing. Men get away from their officers and take 
a course of their own. They disperse and get inter- 
mingled with other units. Some young hands of the 
new formations were even found busy hunting for sou- 
venirs in the captured trenches. It is essentially the 
moment when discipline must tell; when the trusty 
N.C.O., away from reach of his platoon officer, can 
prove the metal he is made of. The psychological 
moment arrives when the eye of the General must be 
at hand to discern the exact instant when support in 
a compact and close formation must be launched. It 
is the turning point in a struggie of this nature. 

The success of the two blows delivered by the Allies 
at Champagne and Loos was im proportion to the 
quality of the enemy troops opposed to them. Confront- 
ing the French attack were found formations of reserve 
and Landsturm nature, while first-line troops composed 
the majority of the defenders of the trench lines at 
Hulloch and Loos. That the two attacks failed in full 
achievement of purpose is well known, but that the 
enemy received the most severe shaking he has yet ex- 
pertenced is equally well known. The layman will criti- 
cise the delay that intervenes between the efforts and 
the successive “‘ pushes ’’ on the Allied fronts. He must 
remember how constantly our armies have to be 
shifted from one position to another in order to make 
room a the new formations which come piecemeal 
upon the scene, dribbled in as they can be i 
at the will of the workers at home. with an 
army constantly varyimg im numbers, as well as in 
quality, the welding of the mass into a uniform alloy 
is a matter of time. Whereas the German works 
upon a system based upon his known ‘strength in 
numbers and his capacity for sustaining war wastage, 
our leaders have ever to look back on the certainty of 
uncertainty in the matter of reinforcement. Perpetual 
reorganisation, which ts the bugbear.of a commander, 
is the resultant of such a want of system. The shift- 
ing of commanders and their troups along a line of 
defence precludes the of teader 
thoroughly studying the situation on ‘his front, or of 
completely maturing his own plan of defence or of 
counter-attack if required. 


The defeat of the enemy on the two points of assault 
in the Jast ‘‘ push’’ has, however, proved of immea- 
surable value, not so much from the view-point of 
tactical gains, which were considerable, as from the 
disclosure of the change that has come over the 
administration of the army of the enemy. The pic- 
ture of thousands of prisoners of various ages and 
physical capacity, of diversity of class in units, 
of mixture of regiments in brigades, and of 
shaken moral, tells the tale that the Juggernaut 
tactics of the enemy have inflicted a strain upon the 
prime manhood of the German nation. The magnifi- 
cent discipline of the people will still ensure obedience 
to the call of their leaders, and the spirit of the offen- 
sive, which is the soul of German military action, will 
survive as long as leaders in sufficient numbers and 
good quality are forthcoming. The strength of the 
numbers in the ‘‘ Officer Corps ’”’ threatens to diminish 
to zero point. We have for long broken the Ger- 
man offensive in the West, and there are signs 
of its waning power in the East. We have, however, 
yet to break his defensive on both fronts, and in 
tempting him to counter-attack we are employing the 
best, though the longest method. Repeated failures 
to regain lost positions are bound to shake the moral 
of the troops ordered to make the effort. There is no 
question that in the West the superiority in moral has 
passed to the side of the Allies. It is our business not 
to be content only to maintain this ascendancy. 


THE MINISTER OF MUNITIONS AND THE 
MASTER-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE. 
By A. A. B. 


the ‘‘ Times ’’ of 21 October there appeared the 

following sentences in a special article :—‘* The 
Ministry of Munitions justified itself in the recent 
heavy fighting on the Western Frent. There were no 
complaints this time of advances that had to be 
stopped for want of ammunition. The British gunners 
were as well supplied with shells as the gunners in 
any part of the field. It is a feather in the 
cap of Mr. Lloyd George’’, etc. It may surprise 
your readers to learn that the satisfactory quantity 
of ammunition sent to France at the date mentioned 
was not assisted by a single round for either gun or 
rifle received from orders placed by the Minister of 
‘Mumitions. Credit is due to Lord Moulkton’s Com- 
mittee for the supply of high explosive with which a 
proportion of the shells are filled. But for the quan- 
tity of ammunition the credit is due to the War Office, 
or particularly, to the Department of ‘the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, Major-General Sir Stanley 
von Donop, K.C.B., who is assisted by the Director 
of Artillery, Major-General H. Guthrie Smith, C.B., 
and the Director of Fortifications and Works, Major- 
General G. Scott-Moncrieff, C.B., C.LE. These dis- 
tinguished officers are in their turn supported by 
groups of assistant directors and staff-captains. Of 


Sir Stanley von Donop (the son of a British admiral), — 


it is sufficient to say, what all who know him would 
endorse, that in his profession he is a genius. The 
officers under thim, from General Guthrie Smith down 
to the youngest staff~captain or assistant director, are 
men who have climbed the steps of the scientific branch 
of their profession by knowledge and technical 
proficiency. Their industry and brain-calibre would 
have secured for them double or treble the emoluments 
they now receive in any other walk of life, im com- 
merce, in finance, or in the law. Sir Stanley von 
‘Donop is paid £2,000 a year, which is half the fees 
paid to an ordinary director of Armstrongs, a third 
of the salary of a judge, and about half of what would 
be drawn by the head of a great manufacturing con- 
cern in the north, or the managing director of a big 
railway. The salaries of the distinguished scientific 
soldiers who form his ‘staff are on the same meagre 
scale. The officers of the Ordnance Department have 
been working ‘since the war began about ten or 
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twelve hours a day. They have had no holidays, and The staét of the Ordnance Department is about forty ; 


I am not aware that they have received a war 
‘‘bonus’’. All men like puddimg and praise. But 
some mes (a large class) will work for pudding with- 
out praise. Some men (a small will work for 
praise without pudding. But officers of the Army 
and Navy are the only men I know who will wosk 
themselves to death witnout either pudding or praise. 
Of course, there are a few favourite admirals and 
generals who live in the limelight, and get more than 
their fair share of praise. The vast majority of 
officers in both services are content to do their duty, 
silently and as a matter of course. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an injustice is put upon these quiet, hard- 
working men: they are blamed for somebody else’s 
fault; or the praise due to them is given to another. 
Then is the time for the civilian, if he knows the facts, 
to call out. 

The simple truth is that the country owes a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the Department of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, which the Minister of Muni- 
tions knows as well as anybody, though he has not 
chosen to admit it. A member of Parliament, one of 
those insects always on the wing to taste the honey of 
office, ventured on what lawyers call the libel by 
innuendo. That is to say, he did not assert, but he 
wanted to know whether it was not the Ordnance 
Department that was responsible fer the shortage of 
munitions. Whether the honourable gentleman 
was put up to ask this question, I do not know. But 
Mr. Lloyd George was, or affected to be, quite taken 
aback. Instead, however, of denying the innuendo, 
and rebuking the honourable gentleman, he deprecated 
discussion, said he was not prepared to enter into the 
subject, etc. In this Mr. Lloyd George departed from 
an old and hitherto invariably recognised tradition of 
our political life, that it is the’ duty of a parliamentary 
chief always to protect a permanent official, for the 
plain reason that the official is not there to protect him- 
self. Lord Haldane told us explicitly that a year ago, 
in October 1914, the Cabinet had called the heads of 
the Ordnance Department into council, and had re- 
ceived from them a full, just, and accurate estimate of 
the amount of ammunition and guns that would be 
required. The orders were duly placed with and 
accepted by the armament firms, and the only reason 
the goods were not delivered was that the trades 
unions preferred their pockets to their country. Mr. 
Lloyd George was very angry with Lord Haldane, and 
denounced his disclosures as ‘‘ partial and unauthor- 
ised’’, Why? Because no one has a right to scold 
the trades unions but Mr. Lloyd George, and because 
the more praise was given to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment the less would be left for the new Minister of 
Munitions, Is it not sad to be obliged to write this 
of a statesman who has really great qualities. of mind 
and character? Mr. Lloyd George is one of the few 
men in the Cabinet who will face facts as they are; 
he has had the courage to tell ‘‘ organised labour ”’ 
that it is largely composed of shirkers and bargain 


breakers; he has. an irresistible sweep of energy that | 


forces men and women to do what he tells them. 
These are very great, because very rare qualities: is 
it not a pity that they should be marred by the absence 
of other qualities, which it seems only heredity or 


long training can supply? Mr. Lloyd. George is so |; 


greedy of praise that he cannot, miser-like, spare any 
of it to anybody else. He knows perfectly well that 
the ammunition lately sent to France is due, not to 
the Munitions Department, but to the Ordnance De- 
partment. Anyone with the brains of a rabbit, who 
stopped to think, must know that the Munitions De- 
partment could not have produced the guns and muni- 
tions sent during the last few weeks, because it has not 
had time to do so. Even Mr. Lloyd George cannot 
hatch shells and cartridges by sitting in Whitehall 
Gardens surrounded by seven hundred lusty Welsh- 
men. Why doesnot Mr. Lloyd George stand forth and 
say generously : This praise is not mine, but belongs to 
the Department of the Master-General of Ordnance? 


imprudent.” 


the staff of the Minister af Munitions is seven hundred 
well-paid men, wha do not know a muzzle from a_ 
breech, and probably have never fired a shot in their 
lives except perhaps im the shape of a writ. It is the 
old, old story. of democracy, with its hatred of tech- 
nical knowledge, its distrust of experts, and its blind 
belief in amateurs. One of the French medern pbilo- 
sophers. declares that democracy has a passion for 
incompetence. How it will fare with us in the long 
run, when the most technical and scientific branch of 
the military profession is taken out of the hands of 
experts and placed in those of a mob of clerks, can- 
a printers, mud contractors—that remains to 
seen. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SOCRATES AND THE CENSOR. 

OING down. yesterday to the Herodoteum—the ~ 

place, I mean, where the messages are published 

which are from time to time received about our vic- 

tories and the misfortunes of the Lacedwemonians— 

Socrates and I chanced to meet Aristarchus, who is 

said to decide what things should be made known «to 

the people and what should not. Socrates, then, after 

his’ manner, catching Aristarchus by the tunic, began 
to ask him questions. 

‘*Q, Aristarchus,’’ he said, ‘‘ what do you consider 
to be the function of a Censor? For that, I believe, is 
what you are called.’’ 

‘‘ Why, Socrates,’’ he replied, “I have a great 
many functions; I am in haste, and have no time to 
recount them all: so, if you must have an answer, | 
will say that my chief function is to publish that which 
ought te be published and to conceal that which ought 
to be concealed.’’ 

‘*To conceal it even when it has actually hap- 

? ” 

Certainly.’’ 

‘* Now, to conceal what has happened is to conceal 
the truth; is it not so?” 

‘*T am not quite sure about that, Socrates; still, in 
order to save time, I will allow that perhaps it is as 


‘* Then,”’ said Socrates, ‘‘ it is the duty of a Censor 
to conceal the truth. But why is it his duty?” - 

“Lest the people, hearing the truth, should be 
alarmed by it.”” 

“Is it better, then, that they should be made to 
believe something different from the truth, in order 
that they may be courageous? ”” 

‘* Assuredly.”’ 

‘* Tell. me. this, Aristarchus; if I am suffering from 
an illness,, is it better that I should be told that I am in 
goed health, lest I should be alarmed, and try to cure 
myself? 

“‘ Ne; a physician must in such a case tell you the 
truth.’”’ 

‘* But not a Censor? ” 

_ “ Ne, Socrates; it is the duty of a Censor to conceai 

| what has happened as far ashe can. That is what he 

_is for. And not only to conceal bad fortune, but also 

| to practise a prudent reserve, and not to reveal any 

| names of persons or places.”” 

‘*So that, suppose we had a general called Aga- 

'memnon; then if I wished to quote a line from Homer 
in. which he also makes mention of the celebrated 

emnon, you. would forbid me to do so?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly I sheuld, if you tried to do anything so 


‘* Well, Aristarchus, as I have’ mentioned Homer, 


‘1 will. ask. you. another thing. Do you read his poems 
frequently ? 


“No, Socrates;, i have no time.’’ 
‘If you did, yow would see that what impels men 


to be soldiers is the desire of winning honour for 
themselves; and; you know, if men are not willing to 


be soldiers, you cannot have an army. Were I of 
military age (whieh I am not, may the gods be 
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praised!) what would most impel me to fight would be 


the hope that my name might be mentioned, and that | 


I might thus win honour. I would say, like the men 


in the Hiad— 
‘Let me not die unpraised, having struck no stroke in 
the battle ; 


First let me do great deeds that the ages unborn may — 


remember.’ 
But I do not advise you to read Homer, for he says 
things (being, if anyone else, well acquainted 
both with war and the nature of man) which, I| fancy, 
would displease. you, such as ‘Slay us if need be, so 
it be in the light’; or where he makes Achilles boast 


of which perhaps the Trojans would otherwise have 
been unaware.” 

‘Certainly, Socrates, no. Censor would say such 
things, or allow them to be said. However, if you 
disagree with me, please remember that it is not the 
Censor who is responsible for what he does. I do not 
rely upon my own judgment.” 

‘Tam glad to hear it, Aristarchus; that is some- 
thing to comfort us, at any rate. But who, then, is 
responsible for your actions?’’ 

‘‘ Why, those in authority, of course; I am only 
their mouthpiece.” 

‘*T see; you are like the priestess at Delphi, for she 
sits ona tripod and is inspired by Apollo to speak, and 
you sit on a chair and are inspired by the politicians 
to be silent.”’ 

‘* Well, Socrates, I must hurry on, for I may tell 
you in confidence that very important news has come, 
which must. be concealed by all means. 
more, but a great ox (as A®schylus says) is on my 
tongue. So, farewell!’”’ 

A. great said Socrates to me; great ass, 
he means.’’ 

“Speak words of good omen,’’ I said. ‘‘ But all 
this, Socrates, is very strange. Why must the people 
not hear the truth? . Are they like spoiled children, 
to be fed with sugar-plums, and never given medicine 
which is unpleasing to the taste? ”’ 


I ‘could say 


‘‘ No, Philalethes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I do not think so. 


The people are not children or fools.’’ 

‘Ts it then, .as some say, that politicians cannot 
speak the truth? ”’ 

‘*No, Philalethes; you must not listen to persons 
who tell you that; for myself, I am not a cynic, and I 
believe that politicians are perfectly capable of speak- 
ing the truth; in fact, I have known them to do so, not 
once, but on several occasions. And it is necessary 
to say this, and not to believe slanders. For there are 
some, not really good patriots, who will argue in this 


way: Perhaps (they say) Cleon or some other dema- © 


gogue has formerly persuaded the people, saying, ‘O, 
Demos, only keep me with you, and employ me, and I 
will be to you like an amulet to save you from all evil 
fortune’; and now (they say) ’Cleon is afraid lest the 
city should know that it'is not prospéring, and so throw 
away its demagogues like any other useless amulets. 
‘That is what some will suggest ; but I do not believe it, 
for in these days even demagogues will place the wel- 
‘fare of ‘the city before their own.”” : 
““-*©-Ves, Socrates, I think you are right. But we 
seem to be as far as ever from knowing what the reason 
“of a'Cengor 
Why, Philalethes,’’ he replied, ‘*-1 believe it is just 
a childish game. As Aristarchus and his friends, when 
_ they were children, played games, pretending to hide 
_things, and making secrets about what was quite well 


_ known ‘to éverybody, so now when'they are men and’ 
fices they ‘do the same—I° suppose 


in Government o 
_order that they 
ple.’’ 

_** Well, Socrates,’’ I said, ‘‘ it does not'seem to be 
the best possible state of things. Must this happen in 
all States when they are at war? ”’ . , 

necessarily. For instance, I heard that 
there is an island somewhere in the northern seas 
where the people are not alarmed or displeased by 


May seem ‘to Know more'than other 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


openly and by name of having slain Hector—a thing | 


| hearing all the truth when they are at war, but are 


rather emboldened by it, and in consequence more 
| likely to defeat their enemies.” ; 
_ “I wish I lived there,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Who are these 
| people, and what is the name of their city? ” 
‘‘ The Censor does not allow me to tell you that,” 
said Socrates. 
A. D. G. 


FREEDOM. 


RK lay the night upon the Flanders plain, 

Broken with rifle flash and bursting shell ; 

The earth was sick with corpses of the slain, 
The air was lurid like the mouth of hell. 


-And from the trenches came a warning call, 
“‘Our ranks grow thin and we have much to do. 
The death-machine reaps well and fast we fall; 
The foe is many and our soldiers few. 


‘“ Has England no more men? Or do they stay 
Like children loath to leave their mother’s knee? 
While others fight do they prefer to pray, 
And hope that others’ blood will make them free? 


*“ England should drive them forth, should make them 
come. 
Has she no honour left, no sense of shame, 
That she should shelter in our island home 
Men who have lost their manhood and their name? 


‘“‘ Perhaps ’tis but their ignorance; they fear 
To rank themselves with soldiers in the fight. 
Men should not think of that. Be of good cheer ; 
Courage will come to you if you do right.” 


Whereto there rose an answer sharp and shrill, 
Uttered by many throats with frenzied: breath, 

‘“‘ We are free men. You shall not bind our will, 
Nor force us forth to danger and to death.”’ 


To them the trenches answered in surprise, 
“Freedom is Duty, so it seems to us, _ 

If not to you; then tell us, you the wise, 
What is this freedom that you fear to lose? 


‘‘ Freedom to do the wrong and not the right? 
Freedom to reap what others sow with tears? 

Freedom to stay at home while others fight? 
Freedom to give yourselves to craven fears? 


‘* Freedom to laugh while others suffer pain? 
Freedom to save while others pay your due? 

Freedom to gather from their loss your gain? 
Freedom to live while others die for you? 


call that freedom?—that this Word 


Dishonouréd into use by such ‘a creed!” 
He who is slave to self how is he free? 
He serves two devils, cowardice and greed. 


tle 


‘should be 


You say your conscience will not. let you, seek 
To the:foe.upon. the strickes let 
That it commands you turn_the othe ty ‘ 
And rather than resist thé foe to yield. 
Where did you learn to*call that coriscience, pray? 
If. that be conscience virtue is avice. P 
We have another name for it. We say a 
What you call conscience we call cowardice. th 


**So be it. Stay at home. To-day is yours 
To eat and drink and talk and take your éase.: 

Make all you can of your short passing-hour, 
For soon you shall for ever hold your peace.’’ 


H. Frevpic-Ha tt. 
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IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


N these days of a super-voluntary and absolutely 
I final recruiting spurt, who among us that is not 
yet an octogenarian is entirely safe? Can the editors 
of, for example, the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’, the ‘* Daily 
News ”’ and the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, who live for 
and by: our glorious voluntary principle, feel quite sure 
that, in the last exciting lap, they will not be carried 
clean off their feet and themselves rushed by the 
impetus of their own movement into the nearest recruit- 
ing’office? Who knows for sure that these gentlemen 
will not, in six weeks’ time from now, be on the drill 
ground forming fours and doing the goose step? I 
will join them then. Meanwhile, standing in Trafalgar 
Square a few days ago and watching in the fading 
afternoon ‘‘ The Free and Spontaneous Uprising of a 
People ’’ there, I was addressed in rather hard tones by 
a voice which said, ‘‘ What do you think of that scerfe? 
I think it a disgrace to England’’. The scene was the 
familiar one. Several soldiers—a sergeant, a lieu- 
tenant and two or three privates—were taking it in 
turns to walk up and down the plinth and call for 
recruits with all their might. ‘“‘ Just two more’’, 
pleaded the sergeant. ‘‘ Aren’t there two men among 
you all?’’ And he added—after trying in vain the 
arguments that it was better to come than be fetched, 
and that it was nobler to be killed on the field of 
battle than to be bombed by a ‘‘ Zep.’’ at home—‘‘ if 
there’s any young woman here who can bring along a 
young man, now’s her chance”’. There was a pause; 
then a loud clapping of hands all round, for a tubby 
little man in a straw hat and with a bag in his hand— 
a blameless middle-aged City clerk—came forward and 
was pulled up on to the plinth; and then the appeal 
began afresh, ‘‘ Just one more—isn’t there one man 
among you all? It’s no worse to be shot on the field 
of battle than to stay at home and be bombed ’’, etc. 

I turned to the voice, and found it belonged to a very 
well-set-up and good-looking woman a yard or so away. 
She was so good-looking, and her appearance so agree- 
able, that I thought it well to put myself on good 
terms with her. at once by saying ‘‘ Yes, I agree with 
you—a disgrace! but as I am on the wrong side of 
fifty I can do nothing towards remedying it; when a 
man is over fifty, you know, he can’t do anything more 
than enlist in the Special Constabulary”. __ 

At that—though it may have been fancy—I thought 
her voice softened. At any rate it drew from her a 
passionate explanation of why she felt so bitter over 
that scene. Her two sons had flung up everything 
and joined the Army; one of them was in Flanders, 
the other at Gallipoli, and they often wrote to ask 
when more men were coming, for more men were 
terribly wanted. She told me she had been on the 
plinth herself, appealing and appealing in vain for 
young men, until she had grown sick of it all. She 
would go on that platform no more—‘‘I know, if I 
did, I should .only tell them they are-a pack of 
cowards’. We went our different ways after that; 
I shall not soon forget the lady—-she was, so particularly 
good-looking and so earnest; nor forget the tubby 
middle-aged clerk, who reminded me pathetically some- 
how of the City clerk in Calverley’s verses. 

I am not going to use this little incident as a peg on 


‘ which to hang q plea for Obligatory National Service. 


This’ article ‘in favour of Service: we 
all agree Derby this’ In the 
first place ‘it’ not right’ or fair at’ this time to 
argue in favour of compulsion. There is a truce in 
the matter; and apparently it is only right and fair for 


Mr. Charies-- Hobhouse, -M.P., and his::comradés in 


Parliament and:-Press to issue vehement manifestos 
and appeals against National Service in order to down 
their brutal Tory opponents—and so secure Unity. In 
the second place, even apart from the honourable truce 
—or at any rate the honourable truce which binds one 
side—one has -had enough of arguing for National 
Service for: the present at least: repetition becomes 
after a.time odious to most of us, and one’s whole 
fastidious being rises in revolt against it. Repetition 


is an offence against the understanding, and can ruin 
even great causes. But the scene round the lions—and 
Gordon’s statue—in Trafalgar Square, and the great 
final rally may without offence—or breaking for a 
moment the truce—set one inquiring, for purely intellec- 
tual exercise, into certain curious enigmas of volun- 
tarism and of compulsion. Thus, why is it that the 
first of these methods of recruiting is regarded by 
recruitable men and by all the Radical and the Socialist 
papers as a compliment and the second as an insult? 
Why do they so exceedingly rejoice in now being 
divided up and segregated into ages and classes, into 
bachelors and married, and in being ticked off and 
starred and. docketed and picketed and visited and 
peacefully persuaded, and so forth. For the life of me 
I cannot understand how this is any more complimen- 
tary, any more soothing to personal pride or self- 
respect, than the other method. Yet I suppose it must 
be so; for everyone who has written or spoken much 
in public in favour of the other method must have had 
the same experience—angry letters from the recruitable 
and their friends, bitter criticism in the Press, declaring 
in effect that he is a slave-driver, a conscriptionist, a 
tyrant and a Tory. The recruitable men, from some 
psychological cause which is utterly obscure to me, 
are to be presumed as not at all objecting to be dfiven 
from pillar to post, ticked off, pink-formed, and finally 
guided to the recruiting office. The insult does not 
come in there: there is to them and to the Radical and 
Socialist Press nothing savouring of the slave-driver, 
conscriptionist, tyrant or Tory in that—that is all part 
of what the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’, I think, has in 
one of its lyrical moments described as the ‘‘ Free and 
Spontaneous — of a People”. It is the com- 
plimentary me . The insult only comes in when 
the law steps in. But why exactly is this so? What 
is there so horribly, so intolerably insulting, tyrannical 
and Tory in the law doing that very thing which every- 
body—including the aforesaid Radical and Socialist 
Press—is agreeing to-day must be done? Take the 
case of tax-paying for the of winning the war : 


would it be regarded by the recruitable taxpayers as © 


complimentary and agreeable if they were ticked off, 
pink-formed, picketed, peacefully’: persuaded, driven 
from pillar to post, and finally guided—perhaps by 
** young women ’’—to the Exchequer ; but on the other 
hand insulting, slave-driving, conscriptionist, tyranni- 
cal, and Tory, if, instead, the law guided them to the 
same place in order to pay that which everybody— 
including the Radical and Socialist Press—agreed must 
be paid? I am convinced that in this case the first method 
rather than the second would be regarded as the insult- 
ing one. But the reason for this difference apparently 
cannot be explained: nobody understands it... 

The scene in Trafalgar Square reminds one of 
another enigma, however, quite as baffling as that one 
of the complimentary and the insulting methods; and 
I am, if possible, more in the dark about this secona 
one than about the first. Probably no one on earth 
can really ever hope even vaguely to explain it.. Yet a 
great number of. people believe intensely it,, and 
solemnly preach it for gospel truth . 
is this::.if we were to, recruit the men. needed. for 
the war by an Act instead of by. the voluntary. or com- 
plimentary method we should at once lose all our trade, 
fail our Allies, and go under in the war. National 
service, it is said, means National Ruin, Sir. All the 
political economists on the Radical and Socialist side, 
all their best papers and preachers and politicians of 
note appear to insist on this. It is agreed by them 
now ,that we must have the men.. They all—save a 
small.group who say the war is wrong, ought not to 


-haye, Been declared, should” be stopped—admit, 


even. insist, we must have the men ;-must recruit the 
men at the rate of thirty or thirty-five thousand a week. 

They are prepared, they say, to spend the “ last 
shilling of British money ’’ and the “last drop of 
British blood ” on destroying for ever Prussian ‘‘ mili- 
tarism ”’. 

More men, still more men, they cry, in order that 
we may “‘ carry to a victorious conclusion ”’ the ‘‘ war 
that is to end war ’”’. 
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In fact these super-voluntarists seem to go all the 
way with Mr. Tennant when he tells the House of 
Commons ‘‘ We shall want Every Man’’. There is 
no end to their lavishness, provided always the men are 
got by the complimentary method, by the non-Mili- 
tarist method that is to end for ever ‘‘ Militarism”’ 
But breathe the dreadful word ‘‘ Com——’’ and in- 
stantly they draw in their horns. ‘‘ Com——? Never! 
It will drain our industries and destroy the trade and 
prosperity of the country ’’! 

It comes then to this: provided we get our thirty 
or thirty-five thousand men a week, or our million or 
two a year, provided we get Every Man, by volun- 
tarism, all’s well with our trade. Whereas if we were 
to get our thirty or thirty-five thousand a week, or our 
million or two a year, by the other method, good-bye 
the trade and prosperity of old England! 

Now I have not the least wish or intention here to 
argue against voluntarism or argue for compulsion. 
Quite the contrary. Only I do most curiously wish to 
discover the reason, the logic, of this thing: how 
comes it that the trade of old England is safe if we 
take the men complimentarily, and is lost if we take 
the men compulsorily? What magic is there in the 
word voluntary that it conserves, what black magic in 
the word compulsory that it spirits away, our trade 
and prosperity? There must surely be something in it, 
for it is accepted by thousands and thousands of quite 
sincere people to-day. One cannot get away from it. 
I was spending a week-end lately with a lady—not the 
tragic lady of Trafalgar Square—and she advanced it. 
I was ready at once to fall in with it, hoping thereby 
to come at the secret reason and logic of the thing, 
but, as usual, I was baffled. ‘‘ The Lady or the 
Tiger ’’ might be more easily solved than this problem : 

but perhaps the comparison is rather ominous, seeing 
that in Frank Stockton’s story, if I remember right, 
the puzzle so baffled and disturbed people as to inter- 
fere with the normal life of one state at least, and to 
bring it to a condition bordering on chaos. 


THE HERMITS OF CONVENTION. 
I. 


HE stepmotherly old world has never been a 
friend to original thought and effort. Age after 
age she has said to the young, ‘‘ You must not oppose 
my customs and conventions. To love them is to love 
me: they hold all that I value most in my life and 
work. Youth has the vanity of inexperience, so it 
wants me to hunt the horizon, as if mirages of self- 
deception are as easy to catch as butterflies; but . 
remember . . . I wish to be obeyed, and my punish- 
ments are swift te 

So the young, browbeaten and thwarted, have 
dwindled away from original enterprise. 

We are all aware of what may be said in mitigation ; 
we know that inveterate habits, mere use and wont, 
have been not altogether bad, since they have been 
loyal to the rare discoveries of genius, and have aided 
nations to retain their rival faiths, traditions, ideals, 
arid languages. But in doing this, age after age, their 
discipline has been at odds with a reasonable freedom, 
causing most people to forget that the main function 
of the brain is to pass from routine into the infinite 
variation displayed everywhere by Nature. Ordinary 
folk have obeyed too meekly the sedulous ape sur- 
viving in their characters; and who can envy their 


dull lot as hermits of custom and convention? Their / 


minds have endeavoured to be as automatic as are the 
other vital organs. 

A single fact is enough to illustrate the extreme 
longevity of prehistoric convention. For years to be 


reckoned by the score of thousands Primitive Man 
used unpolished stone tools and weapons, though 
grinding would have produced a sharper cutting edge 
and a much finer surface. Who can weigh and mea- 
sure this indomitable stupidity ? 


Let us compare it 


with the wondrous varied work which tiny ants have 
done with a brain not so large as a quarter of a small 
pin’s head. Ants communicate information to each 
other, and several unite for the same duty and for 
games. They feel sympathy for one another and 
recognise their fellow-ants after months of absence. 
Their homes, built with care and skill, are clean and 
sanitary ; and at night the doors are closed and sentries 
watch without fear, keeping alert and wide awake. 
Ants make roads or tunnels under rivers, and, 
by clinging together in long living chains, put suspen- 
sion bridges over running water. Not only do they 
collect food for their community, but, when an object 
is too big to be carried into their nest, they enlarge 
the door, and afterwards build it up again. Not only 
do they garner seeds; they prevent germination, and 
damp seeds are brought up to the surface and dried. 
Their thirst has taste, for ants keep aphides and other 
insects as milch-cows; and their honour is a brave 
citizen, for it sends them in military order to risk their 
lives for the commonweal. Certainly their pride, when 
it turns prisoners into slaves, is too much like that 


of the human savage; but their foresight has no other 
vice that is easy to discover, so careful is it as a 
minister of social affairs. It hates voluntary impro- 
visation and aids emigrants with preconcerted plans; 
its aim is to guard public safety from the doom of too 
much optimism. Eggs are taken to the warmest parts 
of the nest, and the young grow up in the best 
surroundings. 

Is it not a wonderful social order? And how and 
why has it been evolved by an atomic brain? What 
would have happened to mankind if every similar atom 
of nervous matter in every primitive man’s large brain 
had been as fertile as the ant’s cerebral ganglia? 
Perhaps, by the year 500,000 B.c., or thereabouts, a 
very generous civilisation might have appeared, 
because Nature’s eternal school for mimics was there, 
and its every lesson was a boon to be understood at 
once. Even great arched bridges might have been 
built, for Nature had formed models, similar to the 
Pont d’ Are at Ardéche in France, and to our Durdle 
Door on the coast at Lulworth. 

Still, there is an excuse for the historic dullness of 
the human brain. Ordinary men have taken their 
ease from thought because they have found an astonish- 
ing lack of brain in nearly all the perils which they 
have encountered. The worst of these perils have 
been micro-organisms, which have had no wit at all; 
and they were unknown until Pasteur and Lister broke 
loose from arid medical conventions. When bacteri- 
ology was born mankind may have been a million years 
old, because we possess a few Pliocene flint tools to 
which the best geologists have granted an age ranging 
from half a million years to a complete million or so. 
Who can imagine how many persons reckoned in 
trillions were slain by micro-organisms before anti- 
septics and sera and vaccines were discovered and 
improved? Every recent boon to mankind has been a 
terrifying ironist, for it has mocked all the dead genera- 
tions. Perhaps a million years in which to discover 
microbes! Yet modernity brags about progress! 
Surely progress needs no trumpet; she is a charity of 
tears that never dry, for she is always in the rear of 
curable evils. Year by year in our own country the 
tubercle microbe slays more than 50,000 lives. 
Progress ! 

Let us get closer to the fact that man has not been 
driven into progress by alarm, as he has had no cause 
to fear very much the most intelligent creatures among 
the lower organisms. Bees have been his friends, not 
only feeding him with honey, but showing him a 
beautiful phase of useful architecture in their honey- 
combs. Ants have been to him as models of industry ; 
and many birds, all small and innocent, have taken 
him in their songs from tom-toms into music, have 
shown him design and colour in their plumage, and 
influenced his crafts by their exquisite skill as nest 
builders. Thus, for example, the early ancestors of 
the Australian bower-birds seem to have made little 
gabled halls before man had passed from round huts 
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into square cabins. On the other hand, neither birds 
nor beasts of prey have been clever and constructive. 
As for dangerous. serpents, they have gorged them- 
selves imto lethargy; neither they nor the smaller 
snakes have shown tribal intuitions, so their attack 
and defence have had no such ordered routine as that 
which wolves employ within limits set by their dread 
of reprisals. Not even the elephant, whose memory is 
excellent, and whose teachableness we all know and 
admire, has developed in the wild a strategy dangerous 
to man. Ina state of nature he is a master of conven- 
tion, his acts being far below the potential quality of 
his brain. 

Now, suppose ants and bees had been formidable 
like the foolish octopus ; suppose the genius of beavers 
had been as dangerous as it is constructive; suppose, 
too, that intelligence everywhere among living creatures 
had developed systems of attack on the enemy man— 
attacks in migrations and in flocks and herds. Amid 
these conditions the human family would have loved 
the coming of new ideas, would have toiled into rapid 
progress in order to save its life. 

Il. 

We do not know why Providence has withheld from 
man the inquisitive discipline of clever foes; but we do 
know that man himself has felt the need of searching 
perils, for he has invented many as a hunter and as a 
fighter. Somie instinct or other has warned him that 
strategic dangers of his own invention would rouse 
him at times into thought. But yet his wars have had 
but little originality ; long ages of custom and conven- 
tion may be studied in their tactics, and strategy and 
weapons. Even to-day, though we talk much about 
scientific war, hand-grenades and military catapults 
have been revived, and combats at close quarters are 
still in vogue. The primitiveness of the fighting spirit 
would rather go to war with a few pounds of steel in 
each soldier’s hand than squander tons of gold over 
exploding battlefields. 

And here’s another fact to be remembered: that 
man has been petted far and away too much. No 
other creature has been able to criticise him. So he 
has written his own life, veiling his crimes, finding 
excuses for his sins, rejoicing over his virtues, and 
hiding from himself the fact that he has depended for 
his progress on only a few mother-ideas. Modern 
times have added perhaps eight or nine such ideas to 
a very ancient social routine—a vast amalgam of 
deposits from all the ages. Social custom and conven- 
tion have a great many strata, and their top-dressing 
has but little depth. Omit from modern times the 
invention of steam-engines, the use of electricity, the 
discovery of micro-organisms, the general improve- 
ment in sanitation, and their sequent results. In an 
instant we return to a rustic England unprotected by 
curative science and unharmed by a ravaging indus- 
trialism. Only three or four thousand mother-ideas 
part our own day from the earliest Flint Men. Delete 
from the past even two of these mother-ideas—i.e., 
fire, artificial light and heat, and the prolific wheel 
and what remains? Who could estimate the havoc 
produced in the history of man? 

When we think of these matters it is necessary to 
fix the mind on a few examples of halt-footed progress. 
For example, have you ever thought with gratitude of 
the unknown man who invented Ben, perfecting sleep, 
which is Nature’s daily atonement for the multiform 
strife which has reigned everywhere? The pillow of 
the first bed may have been the body of a cave-bear 
slain by'a small, shaggy, ape-faced Flint Man; and 
perhaps the first blanket was a dried skin thrown over 
the tired hunter. But this very primitive repose was 
only a far-distant herald of bed; it belonged to those 
evil times when sleep was a sentinel on duty between 
rest and danger, listening for hushed footfalls that 
crept nearer and nearer amid the travelling sounds 
made by winds. Nothing less than peace in bed made 
jaded humanity the kinsman of Sleep. And yet the 
inventor of bed had conventions to overcome; perh 
he was despised as effeminate, just as John of Salisbury 
despised those young nobles and courtiers who feared 
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to sleep out of doors in their armour. A honeymoon in 
armour seems to have been at times a medizeval ad- 
venture; and in much later days, when the old four- 
poster was coddled with heavy draught-curtains, fresh 
air was kept away from sleep, so eager was convention 
to get as little good as possible from a night's rest 
in those happy dreams that belong for ever to the 
inventor of bed. 

Every now and again a new mother-idea‘is not 
opposed ; somehow the hermitage doors of custom and 
convention open voluntarily, admitting light and sweet- 
ness into stale air. But our usual attitude towards 
innovation is foolish. Even medical research is 
opposed by a great many persons who pride them- 
selves on their humane zeal. The prefix ‘anti’ is 
wonderfully popular: it is able at any moment to col- 
lect funds for busy cranks and conventionalists. And 
to-day, more often than not, new ideas are tested by 
a business question: ‘‘ Will they cheapen goods and 
help industrial competition?’ If so, convention may 
be willing to receive them at once. Are we, then, to 
suppose that progress has no better aim than to in- 
tensify industrial strife? And why do we let ourselves 
forget that we ordinary men, under the misrule of 
custom and convention, serve progress only as words 
serve literature, or as bricks and stones serve archi- 
tecture? Yes, we are instruments only, and our value 
to the State depends on the geniuses who employ 
our labour. 

So, unless we wish to augment the general forces of 
convention in the world, and to make the chances of 
truth and light ever more and more unfavourable, we 
must try to be to innovating ideas what good orches- 
tras are to new composers. 

III. 

To put the truth very briefly, most people like to be 
other people. It is easier for them to forgive insults 
than to pardon even a breach of etiquette. A Shake- 
speare who gobbled peas from a knife, or picked them 
up with his fingers, like a true Elizabethan, would be 
snubbed to-day at society dinners. A Nelson who never 
employed the flattery of tact might be ruined very soon 
by caste opposition. An empire might fall because 
her greatest man used pinpricks of truth, instead of 
listening with deference to trade unions and official 
nobodies. The greatest problem everywhere in social 
life is that of setting limits to the incessant war waged 
by custom and convention against the human brain. 

Education at schools would do much if we could find 
many teachers of a piece with the late John Adam 
Cramb ; but the most urgent need at this moment is a 
general change in the people’s attitude towards 
inveterate habits of unthoughful repetition. To divide 
custom and convention into their two classes—namely, 
those which are permanent, like the height of tables 
and chairs, and those which are mere routines to pre- 
vent thought and experiment—is a vast undertaking, 
but essential to progress. Sports, games, clubs, 
courts, trades, professions, without any help from the 
State, could set a good example by changing periodi- 
cally their rules and their etiquettes, so as to ‘prove 
that the large human brain is alive even in pomps, 
ceremonies, rituals, regulations, and business methods. 
Suppose the King altered the etiquette of his Court 
every third year. Suppose evolution became active 
everywhere. Why should it not have a fair chance 
even in politics? 

Statecraft certainly needs a. strenuous Board of 
Public Originality, armed with as much power as that 
which is active in the Board of Trade. By means of 
public notices it could break ridicule on settled fads 
and on useless customs and conventions; and from 
time to time it could put before Parliament careful 
hints on necessary reform. Much good would be done 
if titles were granted to any political party which con- 
cealed from the electorate the smallest number of 
unpleasant facts. ‘They could be awarded by a special 
Privy Council whose loyalty to the State would regard 
the convention of vote-catching as a crime to be 
punished severely. Sworn to be impartial, it would 
study all election addresses and speeches, all speeches 
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and divisions in the House, and its judgments could be 
made known at intervals of two or three years. Very 
soon the public would learn that the Sir Unionist Party 
by its truth had defeated the Radical Party, or that 
the Lord Radical Party had risen in horiour above the 
Sir Unionist Party. The highest title could be that of 
Prince; but any political campaign managed by craft, 
and not by candour, would reduce to the ranks an 
unprincipled strategist. For our democracy needs 
truth as much as fresh air. To flatter the people in 
order to win votes—or to accept the striking dictator- 
ship of spoilt Labour—is to sow seeds of death in the 
British Empire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PRESS CENSOR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
Great Yarmouth. 

Sir,—There has of late been considerable criticism of the 
manner in which the Press Censorship is conducted. This 
campaign, in which most of the leading London dailies have 
taken a very active part, aims at trying to squeeze from the 
Government certain truths relating to events which, in 
their opinion, the country should know. 

What good would arise from the Government publishing 
the truth regarding the Dardanelles, or the true position of 
Serbia and Greece in the Balkans? Would it bring the war 
to a close swifter, and yet ensuring victory in the long run? 
Tf it will not, then why all this continual grumble? 

It cannot be helping the Cabinet in its difficult task. It 
is absurd to expect a Government to print its own faults, its 
own misfortunes, or to publish its own weaknesses and 
intentions while the conflict still proceeds. Would it not 
be indirectly informing Germany of the true state of affairs? 
It is, no doubt, true that errors—grave errors—have from 
time to time been committed, but this is not the time to stop 
and explain. ° 

Such attacks as these are absolutely atrocious, in the 
full face of the enemy—in fact, almost Pro-German. The 
Government knows exactly what news ought to be published 
or suppressed far better than the Press; therefore, as the 
genius of the nation comprise the Cabinet, let them decide, 
not ts. 

Your obedient 
. 


THE ANTI-ZEPPELIN PROBLEM. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 
25 October 1915. 
Sir,—Apropos of your remark in a leader note on the 
above subject, appearing in this week’s issue, ‘' But surely 
there are difficulties in the way’, it is significant that the 
numerous letters appearing in the Press to advocate reprisal 
air raids never, or hardly ever, bear the signature of any 
recognised authority on aeronautics. May not this be taken 
‘ds indicating, in some degree, that those best qualified to 
form'an opinion, on strictly practical grounds; either place 
no confidence in reprisals as a serious detérrent or believe 
~ ¢hat the effectual thwarting of the raiders can be better 
accomplished by other means? 
Even to the layman, approaching the matter dispas- 
sionately, successful counter-attack upon the actual raiding 
aircraft, or their bases, appears to be the only decisive 
method of dealing with this new menace to civilian life and 
property. Before this can be done, however, Without im- 
pairing any of the present forms of essential Military air- 
‘worl, it'is evident that a great ‘expansion of the Air Services, 
‘Doth in their” offensive’ ‘and défensive aspects, will be called 
for. | 
If, as is only too probable, further suffering will have to 
‘be endured by our civilian population before these essentials 
have been fully secured, the nation will do well to remember 
‘that, officially and unofficially, it has treated with indiffer- 
‘ence, when not with cheap witticism, every effort of the few 


-many’s north-western Zeppelin bases. 


‘vigilant observers who, recognising the great offensive poten- 


tialities of the German dirigible, have striven ih vain to 
arouse their countrymen to a sense of the need for preparing 
an adequate defence while there was yet time. 

Two years have gone since there was published in the 
“Navy League Annual” a statement, on the authority of 
the editor of ‘‘ The Aeroplane’, that during the German 
naval manceuvres of 1913 a naval Zeppelin made a twenty- 
four hours trip over the North Sea without mishap, main- 
taining touch by wireless with the shore all the time. If 
this information was correct, and in the light of recent ex- 
perience there is every reason to believe that it was, it seems 
little more than an idle affectation on the part of anyone 
conversant with naval literature to suggest that we have 
been taken unawares, for the accomplishmient of such a feat 
was nothing less than a demonstration of the practicability 
of crossing over to England and returning to any of Ger- 
It is not the element 
of surprise so much as our well-nigh impenetrable armour 
of insular self-complacency which is responsible for the 
present inadequate provision for dealing with this danger ; 
that and the futile official boast, wttered eighteen months 
ago, that our air-service was fully capable of disposing of 
any aerial enemy which might assail our shores. 

However, the naition realises now what its women and 
children may be called upon to face, on any dark and wind- 
less night, until efficient counter-weapons have been pro- 
vided; and, if we are to judge by the attitude of those 
possessed of practical knowledge, it is upon the early pro- 
vision of those counter-weapons that the whole community 
will do well to insist, rather than upon a possibly ame- 
liorating, but far more probably aggravating, policy of 
reprisals in kind! 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘REALIST ”’. 


REPRISALS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the letters of Mr. 
Theodore B. Blathwayt and Major-Generat Turner in 
this week’s Saturpay Review. Unfortunately, although 
they both regard Germany from very much the same stand- 
point, apparently, their ideas cannot be combined logically. 
Major-General Turner regards the modern German as a 
“* savage ”’, which is rather more indefinite than Mr. Blath- 
wayt’s ‘‘ Huns”’’; but he definitely regards us as a Christian 
and, therefore, chivalrous and generous nation, fighting 
against savagery. Reprisals may form part of our duty 
as Christians during the war; if so, missionary endeavours 
must likewise form a part of our duty as Christians after 
the war. But Mr. Blathwayt is determined that “ the 
Huns’ language and Kultur will be loathed for centuries to 
come throughout the civilised world’’. That feeling makes 
all sincere missionary endeavour impossible—indeed, all 
missionary endeavour, sincere or otherwise. 

Surely we ought to look at these matters in a more 
rational spirit. After this war we shall still be living in 
the same world as Germany—within a few hundred miles 
of Germany; so that life will be more pleasant for us, as 
‘well as for the Germans, if‘we are 6n reasonably good terms 
with them. Besides, we must remember that defeat will 
change the whole course of German national life for the 
better; and even. if we must ‘regard all’ modern German 
artists and authors as anathema; Gsethe and Diirer were 
‘both Getmans, Teprestnted thé’ “Highest Gélftian, ‘and 4 
indeed, European culture’ of their ages: 

EL S. B. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
297 Broad Street, Birmingham, 
October, 1915. 
Sir,—I am by Turner’s logic. He begins 
his letter by a reference to a German outrage, which he calls 
a foul deed, and which he says has left an indelible stain on 
Germany. He goes on to advocate retaliation generally. 
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Does he mean that he wants England to make herself guilty 
of foul deeds which willl leave an indelible stain upon her? 
It is of vital importance to Europe and to civilisation that 
Germany should be overcome. But if she is overcome by 
methods which themselves deny civilisation, where is the 
‘ain ? 
Yours faithfully, ‘ 
Artur S. Drxon. 
[We can publish no more letters now on this subject.— 
Ep. S.R.”] 


THE WAR BONUS EVIL. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—It is surely time that both Government and people 
realise the mischief occasioned by the war bonus mania. 

The spectacle presented to the enemy and to the neutral 
Powers of the ‘* working classes ’’ clamouring for increased 
wages to enable them to meet the rise in prices gives pause 
to the most friendly neutral and encourages the enemy to 
an extent apparently undreamed of by the Rip van Winkles 
at home. 

War bonuses are, after all, merely outdoor relief, and 
outside England it is regarded as all in Germany’s favour 
that, without moving her navy, she has reduced the great 
working classes of England to dependence on doles from 
both the Government and private employers. And all this 
after the vulgar boasting about ‘‘ silver bullets ’’ and such- 
like pinchbeck oratory. 

Patriot. 


PLAYING-CARDS FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Newhaw, Addlestone, Surrey, 

26 October 1915. 
Sir,—Visiting our stricken soldiers in British hospitals 
and convalescent institutions, we find how much they desire 
and enjoy a game of cards or dominoes. I know that your 
courtesy will.admit this appeal to your readers. Any club 
or house steward, or others, who will kindly send to me 
used packs of playing-cards no longer required will earn the 
thanks of our sick and wounded comrades, whose cheerful- 
ness under suffering is maintained. and recovery aided 
by the knowledge that the scars of the battlefield are not 
forgotten in the homes of a grateful nation, or in the hearts 

of a generous race. 
Your faithful Servant, 
Epwarp ATKIN, Major 
(Hon. Sec., War Workers’ Union). 


HOUSE RENTS AND MORTGAGE INTEREST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Land Union, . 
St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 
27 October. 1915. 

Stn» The Land Union has had under consideration the 
policy. of owners of small house property of raising their 
rents and the tendency of mortgagees (particularly of that 
class of property) to increase the rates of interest upon 
mortgages created prior to.the war. 

As negand housg.owners, ne. one having apy knowledge of 
the sybject cap;,deny ;that. heavy..burdens have. fallen on 
them owing to the.increase in. the cost of. repairs, extra 
premiums for insurances, and other causes, which in normal 
times would justify an increase of rent, but the Land Union 
has no hesitation in asking owners to refrain from raising 


their rents during this war, and it cannot too ‘strongly con-: 


demn attempts. to. shift the. burdens of personal taxation on 
to their tenants. : 


_ As regards mortgages, the Land Union recognises that 
money has become dearer since the war, that lenders are 


_ often borrowers themselves, the Bank rate has risen, bankers. 
charge higher rates. of interest, and mortgagees, especially 


those. who have lent money on small house property, are 
often themselves comparatively poor people. Notwithstand- 


ing these facts, it considers the present time most inoppor- 
tune to disturb existing mortgages or to raise the rate of 
interest, the consequent effect of which must be to cause a 
rise in rents or to give a plausible excuse for raising them. 
The Land Union is therefore well aware that the course it 
advises will in some cases involve considerable sacrifice, but 
in these times. sacrifices have to be made by us all. On 
behalf of the Council, I make an earnest appeal to the 
patriotism of house-owners and mortgagees to abstain from 
raising rents and rates of interest now—a course which | 
am convinced is in the best interests of the whole country 
during this world-wide crisis. 
I am, yours obediently, 
DEsBOROUGH, 
Chairman of the Council. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
27 October 1915. 
Sir,—One of the fortunate features of this war, in the 
view of most reasonable people, has been the partial, dis- 
appearance of the war correspondent; and if one could say. 
‘entire’, instead of merely ‘“‘ partial”, it would be all 
the better, for the few who have been suffered to hold. 
forth appear to be a very cocky and impudent lot. During 
the past week or so, the war correspondents have really 
been intolerable. If a clean and fair sweep could be made 
of them, together with the war lecturers and war-book 
writers to-day, the public interest would not suffer, ani 
the public itself would get a truer and soberer view of the 
war ail round. 
Yours, etc., 
Common SENSE 


THE WAR AND THE MUNICIPALITIES. 


_To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Kilda, 22 Baxter Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, 
16 October 1915. 
Sir,—When I said on 2 October “‘ and Gobet very nearly 
as large as the National Debt before the war ’’—vide page 
327—it should have been obvious to Mr. Towler that I was. 
referring to the municipal debt of England and Wales and 
not only of London. Mr. Towler, again, says this slip of the 
pen is ‘‘typical of nearly all his [Mr.. Gogay’s] state- 
ments ’’.. This is scarcely fair or just criticism. I challenge 
Mr. Towler to give chapter and verse for any misstatements 
appearing in my letters on the above subject in the Satur- 
pay Review for 21 and 28 August, and 4, 11, 25 September 
and 2 October. 

I would remind Mr. Towler that I was a London reformer 


‘| many years ere, the Landon Municipal, Society ‘wag, born or 


thought of,.. I therefore, must bring many years’ experience, 
}.and,. a ripened judgment, to, bear, upon municipal 
affairs in London and the provinces. 

I would suggest to the Secretary of the London Municipal 
Society that he has utterly missed the point of my letters at 
this juncture. It is not at this time a. question of the 
saving of so many pence, halfpence or farthings in the £ 
on the municipal service in London and the provinces, but 
the finding of ways and means to pay for the War! I 
would like the London Municipal Society. to bring its mind 
to the contemplation ¢ of this aspect of the question. 

It is.interesting to know. from Mr. Towler that the total 
municipal. debt of London before the War was nearly 
£113,000,000. As this stupendous sum has been borrowed 
at, I presume, 34 per cent., the annual cost works out at 
43,955,000—that is to say, nearly four millions sterling per 
annum has to be found by the unfortunate ratepayers of 
London from “‘ the rates” before a penny. can be spent 
upon the health of London, the raison d’étre of all the 


local bodies of. London and elsewhere! Perhaps Mr. 
Towler will inform us what is the annual municipal expendi- 
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ture im London, and will also give the expenditure and the 
debt for England and Wales, excluding Poor Law expendi- 
ture and debt. Mr. Towler would also have us believe that 
in the multiplication of local bodies, and therefore the multi- 
plicatiom of officials, we have economy. Surely this is the 
very antithesis of common sense and of experience. 

Mr. Towler does himself and his society a great injustice 
if he supposes that my reference to ‘“‘ moonstruck lunatics ”’ 
had the slightest bearing upon the L.M.S. or the Municipal 
Reformers. It must have been obvious to all your readers 
I was referring to the ‘“‘ Progressives’’, at the head of 
whom is Mr. John Burns, an ex-President of the Local 
Government Board. In this week’s SaTuRDAY REVIEW you 
say, Sir (page 366): ‘‘ Mr. Montagu was not exaggerating 
when he told the House that the nation should now be 
putting half its current income, in tax or loan, at the dis- 
posal of the State’’. May I suggest to the London Muni- 
cipal Society, then, that it should start at once a crusade 
throughout London and the provinces with the view of the 
Local Government Board’s limiting the expenditure of all 
local bodies to about one-half their present outlay? It is 
abundantly clear to every business man in the kingdom 
we cannot pay Paul without robbing Peter: that is to say, 
the nation cannot continue this gigantic annual expenditure 
on municipal matters and pay for the War too. 

In conclusion, I would remind Mr. Towler that no cause 
was ever served by the distortion of facts; and I feel sure 
he would be the first to admit this. 

Yours truly, 
H. R. Gawen GoGay. 


P.S.—But why drag in the names of Mr. Long and Mr. 
Hayes Fisher? These gentlemen are no more responsible 
in the past for the cruel annual municipal expenditure in 
London or elsewhere, or the debt, than Mr. Towler is, or any 
of the Municipal Reformers.—H. R. G. G. 


NIETZSCHE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Hampstead, October. 

Sir,—The letters of Friedrich Nietzsche which you 
recently published in the SaturDay Review, although, of 
course, of interest, will not, I fear, whitewash (which, I 
understand, these published letters are intended to do) the 
atrocious doctrines and vile philosophy of a man who was, 
if not personally, certainly as a teacher, criminal, and it 
so happens, eventually insane, and whose chief aim was to 

. destroy the moral principles which Europe has followed 
for two ‘thousand years. 

I make bold to assert that anyone who champions the 
teaching of Friedrich Nietzsche is pro-German (in the worst 
sense of the term), and is consciously or unconsciously 
upholding the theories and principles of modern Germany, 
of which we are having practical and damnable demonstra- 
tions to-day. 

If it is not too irrelevant here, I should like to add how 
mueh it is to be regretted that your distinguished and 
manly musical critic, Mr. John F. Runciman, should be 
a disciple of Friedrich Nietzsche, with the latter of whom 
he apparently shares a fierce, unjustifiable, and grossly 
inartistic condemnation of Richard Wagner’s crowning 
and glorious work, ‘* Parsifal”. This opera is a musical 
Christianity, embodying all the greatest qualities of a great 
religion without in the least expressing moral weakness 
or mental decadence: It is, indeed, much to be deplored that 
there are apparently still people upholding and supporting 
the philosophy of Nietzsche and other modern German 
thinkers of a similar calibre, whose gospel is not only 
utterly discordant with any artistic sentiment, but is a reces- 
sion to uncivilisation, wholly wanting in culture, and entirely 
lacking in those ennobling qualities which are the best and 
highest characteristics in every man and woman worthy of 
the name. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. Strancways CoL.ins. 


NATURE IN OCTOBER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The House in the Wood, Woodham, Woking, 
rg October 1915. 

Sir,—To the busy Londoner I suppose one season must 
be very like another, only to be marked perhaps by a 
change of dress—a ‘‘straw-hat day”? or a ‘‘ greatcoat 
day ’’, as the case may be, but here in the country one has 
more leisure and opportunity to note the subtle changes 
that take place from day to day, and autumn, with its. 
poignant appeal to our inherent melancholy, is now at its 
culminating point of beauty. 

At daybreak a soft mist lies over the sleeping woods; 
a stillness as of death holds the very breath of Nature, 
so that one who stirs abroad at that hour finds himself 
listening as it were to the last heart-beats of the dying 
year. Each blade of grass, erect in delicate poise, bears 
aloft its sparkling globe of silvery dew, and amongst these 
myriad tiny gems gleams forth here and there a flash of 
purest flame colour where a trail of nasturtium from the 
garden fence has flung itself round the low bushes. 

The pear-trees in the orchard stand out against the misty 
background of dim fir-trees, every leaf perfect and intact 
and of vivid burnished gold; glorious in decay, they seem 
calmly to await the swift-coming November storms. 

Across the wood, carpeted with fir-cones, where hurry- 
ing jays and magpies have dropped hundreds of acorns, 
little sprightly oaks from six inches to a foot high are 
clustering under the great pines, and down by the stream 
the shadawy gloom is lightened here and there by the 
glowing crimson of the maple bushes. 

On a still day like this the water lies darkling and 
stagnant under its banks of pale emerald grasses, and 
every leaf and blade is reflected as in a looking-glass; so 
still and sinister is the surface one almost fears to look 
into its veiled depths, lest, as in some magic pool, one 
should see tragic happenings pictured in those- slowly- 
moving and interlaced circles. Pale birches bend 
over the water, and the only sound that breaks the stillness 
is the harsh little cry of a startled waterhen amongst the 
rushes. The sun is veiled by fog, and the silence becomes 
more penetrating; it seems that we alone are living in a 
world of dreams—outlines become blurred, the water 
stretches out indefinitely on either side—a sense of mystic 
atmosphere envelops us with the creeping mists, and 
surely there are voices and sounds not quite of earth. 

Truly we are compassed about with a great cloud 
of witnesses— 

‘‘T with uncovered head 

Salute the sacred dead 
Who went, and who return not. Say not so! 
We rather seem the dead who stayed behind. 
Blow trumpets, all your exaltations blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack ; 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever youthful brows that nobler show 
We find in our dull road their shining track : 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 

They come transfigured back. 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays” 
Of morn on their white shields of expectation.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 
Beatrice M. BgLLIN. 


‘FANATIC SPAIN.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
25 October 1915. 
Sir,—May I be allowed to enter a protest against the’ 
injustice and bad taste shown by the use of the phrase 
fanaitic Spain’? in some recent verses in the SaTURDAY 
Review on the ghastly execution of Miss Cavell. The 
injustice consists in attributing to Spain a specialty in 
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crimes against women in wer4imme. Such episodes have | 
fermed part of the horrors of war in all countries, and not 
the Jenst d4nowa example is that of one who was ‘ brulée 
par les anglois’”” somewhere in France. The bad taste is 
evident when one considers that Spain is a neutral country 
whose sympathies we have been seeking; and is heightened . 
in a glaring manner when we recall that the Spanish | 
Minister made a firm protest against the execution of Miss 
Cavell, while the intervention of his sovereign, Don 
Alfonso XIIL (@ quien Dios guarde) has obtained the re- 
consideration of the cases of the other ladies concerned. 
1 am, etc., 
J. R. Carey. 

*,* The phrase to which our correspondent objects had, 
of course, no reference to the Spanish nation or Govern- 
ment to-day. 


THE ENGINES OF WAR. 
To the Editer of the Sarurpay Review. 
Apsley Guise, 
24 October 1915. 
Sir,—In the midst of the Prussian and other Teuton 
methods of ‘‘frightfulness” in war—which the more 
humane conscience of a less barbarous’ age and of a purer 
and more rational] religion will assuredly brand as in the 
last degree infernal and infamous—it is instructive to note 
the reprobation of such military savagery by some of the 
Ahumaner wniters of long past times. Even in the poets of 
romance of the Renaissance (where it might hardly. be 
expected) traces of revolt from the introduction of blind 
and wholesale engines of destruction, as contrasted with 
the fairer, if fiercer, hand-to-hand combats of the ages of 
‘chivalry ’’, may be found. It is in these terms of detesta- 
‘tion that the poet of the first of romance-epics of the early 
sixteenth century—an age not renowned exactly for mild- 
mess, secular or religious—alludes to the rude and im- 
perfect and (so te say) infantile vulcanic engines of 
anilitarism, invented some two oenturies before his time : 
Come trevasti, seelerata e brutita 
Invenzion, mai loco in uman core? 
Per te la militar gloria é distrutta; 
Per te il mestier de l’arme @ senza onore; 
Per te é il valore e 1a virté ridztta, 
Che spesso par del buono ii rio migliore: 


Per te son giti et anderan sotterra 
Tanti Signori e Cavalieri tanti, 
Prima che sia finita questa guerra, 
Che *] mondo, ma pit Italia ha messo in pianti; 
Che sto v’ho detto, il detto mio non erra, 
Che ben fu il piti crudele, e pid di quanti 
Mai furo al mondo ingegni empii e mafigni, 
Ch’ imaginé si abeminosi ordigni.”’ 

And Ariosto proceeds to express the conviction that the 
inventor (or imperial patron?) of the accursed pest of the 
human race had been condemned to expiate the diabolic | 
crime in the lowest abysses of the infernal regions : 

crederé che Dio, perché vendetta 
Ne sia in eterno, nel profondo chiuda 
Del cieco Abisso quella maladetta 
Anima, appresso al maladetto Giuda.” 

If the poet-celebrator of the knightly adventures and 
achievements of his medizeval heroes could thus characterise 
and reprobate the (relatively) harmless artillery of the 
sixteenth century, in what language, we may be tempted to 
wonder, would he speak of the horribly and atrociously 
devised and developed engines of destruction, with the added 
simple savagery of poison and poisonous gases, etc., 
employed by the present autocratic military authorities of 
Berlin and their Teutonic confederates and conspirators 
against the freedom of the nationalities of Christendom? 

Gr, we may wonder, how would the yet more illustrious 
poet of the “ Paradise Lost”, who attributes their original 
invention to “ the lords of hell’’, adequately describe the 
latest of their products, in spite of all his marvellous 


eloquence ? H. W. 


REVIEWS. 
HOME TRUTHS FROM AMERICA. 
‘With the Russian Army.” By Robert R. McCormick. 
Macmillan. 6s. 


R. McOORMICK has written a book which will 
make every newspaper man wild with envy. Did 
ever a man have better opportunities? Was ever a 
path made smoother than the path of Mr. McCormick? 
Not Dr. Sven Hedin himself had more facilities for 
seeing war as it is made. Sven Hedin saw only one- 
half the truth about the German Armies in the West. 
He was shown only what his employers desired him to 
see and to misunderstand. But Mr. McCormick has 
gone, as a witness with open eyes, the round of the 
French, Russian, and British Armies. He has per- 
sonally met Mr. Asquith, Mr. Churchill, Sir E. Grey, 
Sir John French, the Tsar of Russia, and the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. He has seen the active service life at 
all distances from both the Western and Eastern 
Fronts. He has been personally conducted by the 
most distinguished officers of three nations. He has 
been allowed to publish ‘his impressions, to take photo- 
graphs, to tell his candid opinion about everyone and 
everything he saw. How, it will be asked, has he con- 
trived all this? ‘The answer is that he did not contrive 
it at all. To begin with, he did not go as correspon- 
dent, but as a “ distinguished foreigner personally 
known to the Grand Duke”. Mr. McCormick has 
done afl these things almost without any effort of his 
own. The expedition was planned for him—made for 
him so easy a thing that at first he wondered whether 
to accept his fortune or to leave it! The expedition 
was “not due to any initiative of mine, but to the 
energy of my mother, who planned for me the expe- 
riences she had forbidden ten years before”. Mr. 
McCormick finally decided to go. His country, he 
tells us, needed a lesson; and it was now put within 
his power to convey it. So Mr. McCormick left his 
business for the first time in ten years, and set sail 
for Liverpool. 

Mr. McCormick’s book is true to its preface. It is 
really a political and military tract. All he sees and 
hears is made to bear upon the military and political 
condition of America. “The conduct of Great Britain is 
dealt with only so far as it may be taken as a warning 
to America against being similarly found unprepared to 
meet an organised military Power. All that is excellent 
in what Great Britain or Russia or France have achieved 
is taken for an example; every shortcoming is regis- 
tered as a warning. Mr. McCormick talks not at all 


_ like a Press correspondent. ‘He talks like a prophet. 


This and this did 1 see: be warned ”’ is the burden 
of his book. The fervour of his political convictions 
united with his status of ‘‘ distinguished foreigner” 
gives a sincerity to many pages which frankly might 
be reasonably regarded as a little rash. Mr. McCor-- 
mick, after ten years in ‘business, runs rapidly about 
embattled Europe, hitting off generals, princes, and 
Ministers in a few confident strokes; discussing the 
mifitary science of France, the politics of Engiand, the 
character of Russia—all in the same terse and deter- 
mined fashion. The bright insolence of these proceed- 
ings is redeemed by the fundamental shrewdness of 
their narrator. He is bound to make some astonishing 
and lively errors; ‘but even these, showing how Mr. 
Asquith or General French strikes an instantaneous 
photographer with an American point of view, are 
often instructrve. appendix on English policy is 
well worth reading, equafly for what is wrong and 
what is right. It helps us to see ourselves as others, 
not of our own insular circle, see us. 

Moreover, it is in his pages about Great Britain Mr. 
McCormick most characteristically embarks upon a 
tract for the times. None of that nonsense is for him 
which sees the world, after the war, quietly settle down 
to generations of peace. He sees in the war a direct 
warning to his countrymen ‘to be strong and ready— 
mofe particularly to learn from the mistakes of Great 
Britain. America’s errors are greater than our own, 
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both in number and in kind, Mr. McCormick urges. 
Great Britain was-at least ready by sea, and behind 
her Fleet has been able to set to work to repair her 
other omissions. America might not be in so excel- 
lent a case. ‘‘ There are at least three Powers ’’, Mr. 
McCormick declares, ‘‘ which would wipe us off the 
seas’’. In othier directions he finds a striking analogy 
between the two countries so far as any education or 
discipline for war was concerned in 1914. In both 
countries there was a starved Army, a Government 
deferring to pacifist ideas, a tendency to rest on a 
false security as an inaccessible Power, industrial con- 
ditions which pitted workmen against employers and 
submitted them to a discipline which acknowledged no 
overlordship in the public interest. Mr. McCormick’s 
British readers must needs admit the indictment; and 
trust that the American nation will profit from having a 
citizen who sees certain things with quite an amazing 
tightness. Into what he more particularly writes of 
our politics we need not enter. But it is interesting to 
note that, fresh from a view of Russia and France in 
war-time, he regards Great Britain as still in the pre- 
liminary stages of preparation, and that he cannot see 
the Allies victorious until we have more thoroughly 
organised the country, and induced it to accept a 
national obligation. His remarks upon the success 
and the failure of voluntary recruiting are worth atten- 
tion from all who regard it simply as a problem of 
getting a certain number of men and who are indif- 
rent as to the means. The value of Mr. McCormick’s 
book is all through in the breadth and independence 
of his vision; and we should advise any Englishman 
who feels at first inclined to resent his resolute criti- 
cism of our achievements to consider the essential 
rightness of his judgment in general. What, for 
example, could be sounder than the grounds of his 
admiration for Kitchener: ‘‘ The Government did all 
that a democratic Government could do. It put its 
best-known’ general in charge of the war, and gave him 
a free hand. ... That Kitchener is a far-sighted 
man and a strong man was shown by his insistence 
upon an army of a million men and adequate training 
before taking the field, something England was un- 
prepared to consider.’’ 

Those who cannot follow Mr. McCormick in his 
politics will read this book for its vivid scenes of the 
war; for its terse descriptions, as of the British officer 
or the Russian soldier; for its lively portraits. No 
man can be quite so dashing as Mr. McCormick and 
at the same time be always right, or even at times 
avoid raising the smiles of a reader who happens to 
know some particular thing rather better. But with 
all its imperfections, this is clearly the book of a 
shrewd and thoughtful man, who is thoroughly in 
earnest, and has excellent reasons for the faith he 
holds. 

In this faith and in its brave, frank declarations, 
the real value of the book resides. There is not one 
really candid Englishman to-day who will not find more 
truth than he cares to admit in Mr. McCormick’s pic- 
ture of a licentiously democratic, non-military Power 
caught unprepared by war, extemporising its resources 
in hurry, confusion, and with many inevitable blunders, 
and only after a year of warfare beginning to realise 
what it means to meet a scientifically equipped enemy. 
These are the pages Mr. McCormick’s readers will do 
well to ponder. His words have a weight which un- 
fortunately is denied to the words of most British writers 
and disputants to-day owing to the fact that not so 
long ago these British writers belonged to this or that 
political camp, and the public cannot tell how far an 
old allegiance is distracting their judgment. Here is 
a book which no British reader, of whatever sect or 
party, will wholly agree with. Therein lies its value 
for those who would be glad of a fresh and unperverted 
diagnosis. 

Meantime, like Sulla at the height of his career, 


Mr. McCormick has gone back to his desk in New 


York to deal with the arrears of his normal business. 
He does not seem to be at all unsettled by his trip. 


A MORNING CALL. 


“A History of Latin Literature.” By M. 8. Dimsdale, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Heinemann. 


By Lucian THE LEss. 


A parlour—is it in Bolt Court ?—marked by the absence 
of any pretence of tidiness. Books everywhere ; 
on the best chair a cat, sleeping. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter: Dr. Johnson. 


Mrs. Carter: Yes, Dr. Johnson, it is extremely 
gratifying to find the instincts of an impressionable 
youth justified by the judgments of a thoughtful 
maturity. Thus, on revisiting the haunts of childhood, 
it is agreeable to our self-esteem to find the hills as 
wooded and abrupt, the vales as fair and luxuriant, 
as early remembrance has bequeathed them. Simi- 
larly, to behold, after the lapse of envious years, a 
fellow-labourer in the field of letters raised to a posi- 
tion of lofty pre-eminence, which in old days it was 
ours to vaticinate, at once flatters our judgment and 
delights our friendship. I am happy to see you, Sir, 
and I hope I find you well. ‘ 

Jounson (rather gruffly): Pooh, Madam, who is 
well? Directly a man begins to think of his health 
he finds himself ill. As to pre-eminence, substitute a 
competence and leave to do as I please, and I’ll thank 
you for your congratulations. (Unbending) : I am 
like my Tom here (takes the cat on his chest and strokes 
him), whom I rescued from starvation. I'll be bound 
the vagrant Toms of the neighbourhood talk about his 
rise in the world, but it’s the assured comfort and 
security that the rogue values. 

Mrs. Carter: Have it as you will, Doctor! I per- 
ceive you are as disputatious as ever. But, as you 
know, a votary must not come empty-handed; and to 
celebrate the renewal of our intimacy, rendered 
possible by a belated visit to ‘‘the smoke and wealth 
and roar ’’ of London, I would beg your acceptance of 
this trifling gift. 

Jounson: A book? I am as likely to refuse it as 
Tom to refuse oysters. Hand it here, Ma’am. (He 
seizes the book with avidity, and proceeds to range 
through the contents at top speed. For some 
moments, while he is thus employed, Mrs. Carter sur- 
veys him with a fond complacency). 

Mrs. Carter: Ahem! (no notice is taken). Ahem! 
(still no notice). Anem! (Johnson looks up). I was 
thinking, Dr. Johnson, how interesting it would be to 
learn how far your opinion of this work coincides 
with my own—at your leisure, of course. : 

Jounson : Then, Madam, that may not be now. Y ou 
must give even a reviewer more than five minutes 
start. Besides, I don’t review books any longer. 
Pray let’s rather hear your verdict. We value a thing 
in proportion to its rarity, and (bowing) there are few 
ladies of my acquaintance qualified to pass judgment 
on a book of this nature. ' 

Mrs. Carter (returning the civility): Well, Sir, I'll 
attempt it; though I must speak of Latin Literature 
with some diffidence to such a master of Latinity as 
you. I have read the Cambridge gentleman’s book 
with much appreciation of his wide reading, his 
industry and his acumen. With his desire to extend 
and popularise the study of Roman antiquity and 
letters you and I must fully sympathise. Moreover, 
we may derive pleasure as well as instruction from 
these pages. We may travel in his company over 
eight centuries and more, from the Fescennine licence 
of Italian peasants, wherein exists the germ of drama, 
to the smooth elegiacs of Ausonius; we may trace 
the origins—— 

Jounson (interrupting): Nay, Madam, you may, if 
you please, but don’t ask me to accompany you. 


| Why waste time over crude beginnings, when we can 
_ enjoy the masterpieces of polite ages? The epitaph of 


| 
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Naevius assures us that his countrymen, after his 
decease, lost the art of speaking pure Latin—a state- 


' ment to us incapable of demonstration, by whom, 


owing to the loss of elder work, good Latin must be 
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sought and found. in the writers of the Julian and 
Augustan ages. I must go for pure Latinity not, by 
his leave, to Naevius, nor to the lumbering hexameters 
of Ennius—-I had as soon look for good English in the 
Border ballads that our friend Percy rates so highly— 
but to the finished productions of Virgil and Catullus, 
of Cwsar and of Cicero. 

Mrs. CarTER: That list is not exhaustive, I sup- 
pose. There is Lucretius, for instance. 

Jounson: Aye, Madam, Lucretius by all means; 
and yet Lucretius is not for me. There is too much 
about the fear of death in his poem. I know he bids 
us trample that fear under foot. But, Madam, the 
contemplation of death is a dreadful, a very dreadful 
thing; and the arguments of Lucretius have not made 
the inevitable end any less formidable, to me at any 
rate. It is useless, Madam, to recommend to me an 
Epicurean freedom from care and apprehension. I 
have ever found the attainment of such a state impos- 
sible. Nay, I’ll sooner laugh with Horace than be 
melancholy with Lucretius. . . . I’ve another quarrel 
with him, too; you are well aware, as an eminent 
Grecian, that in the scheme of Epicurus the cultivation 
of friendship is enjoined as one of the main allevia- 
tions of life; and yet on this topic his disciple is prac- 
tically silent. A serious omission, you’ll admit. 

Mrs. CarTER: Indeed, Sir, yes; and one to which 
our author draws attention. 

Jounson: Ha! It struck him also? That’s well. 
But I hope, Madam, he provides us with a good 
account of Horace? 

Mrs. Carter: Horace, Sir, he describes as ‘‘ brisk, 
genial, practical, and a lover of society ’’—qualities 
that have recommended him to you, I fancy. He does 
justice to his patriotism, and his capacity for friend- 
ship, but finds him unsatisfactory as a lover. And as 
a man writes best about the things nearest to his 
heart, so, he contends, Horace is then chiefly inspired 
when he celebrates the majesty of Rome and the 
praises of his friends; less so when he occupies his 
thoughts with dalliance and—if I may so word it— 
‘with the tangles of Neaera’s hair ”’. 

JouHNson: There, Madam, I agree with him. The 
loves of Horace appear to have been as transient as 
they were numerous. We cannot, in that sphere of 
life, exactly approve him, or indeed take him seriously. 
No. If we desire the spectacle of a soul on fire, we 
must seek it in the poems of Catullus; whose address, 
moreover, to a departed brother can hardly be matched 
for deep and tender feeling by anything that Horace 
wrote. Horace is the companion of our cheerful 
hours; yet he’s full of good sense and fine criticism, 
too. 

Mrs. Carter: So, Sir, I have always supposed. 
But our author thinks that the wit and wisdom which 
emanated from the Sabine farm grow out of fashion 
with the present generation. 

Jounson: So much the worse, Madam, for the 
present generation! What! Have not the rascals 
read their Pope? Can they not see that without 
Horace the flower of our own Augustan poetry had 
never been? 

Mrs. Carter: I find nothing said of Pope, Sir; but 
I would not have you suppose that the writer himself 
is indifferent to Pope’s model. 

JoHNson (fuming): I should hope not; otherwise he 
had better have left Latin literature alone. Of his 
appreciation of Virgil I have already satisfied myself. 
“It is”’, says he, ‘* the supreme achievement of Virgil 
that he has expressed the spirit of a people and not a 
little of the heart of humanity’’. That is finely and 
comprehensively said—and this, which also caught my 
eye, divertingly: ‘‘It is not everyone who, like 
Petrarch, will find in the second book of Cicero’s 
‘Tusculans’ a most effectual remedy against the tor- 
tures of the gout ’’. 

Mrs. Carter: Nay, Sir, a moderate and preventive 
diet were more to the purpose. Better the rural life 
and simple meals of Horace than high living and the 
‘“*Tusculans ” to follow ! 


Jounson: H’m... you know my opinions upon 
rural life. But as to diet, now; what an excellent 
pudding that was, Mrs. Carter, that you yourself com-. 
pounded, when I visited you at the house of your excel- 
lent father, to look, if I remember right—about the 
pudding I am perfectly clear—at the proofsheets of 
your translation of Epictetus! Which most to admire 
—the translation, or the pudding, or the author of both 
scarcely knew. 

Mrs. Carter (bridling) : Indeed, Sir, you flatter me. 
But (eagerly) I'll make you just such another pudding 
now, if you’ll grant me the facilities. 

Jounson: Alas, Madam, that’s impossible. The 
ladies of my household, like the Gallic tribes that 
Cesar encountered, are at perpetual strife among them- 
selves, but, unlike those tribes, I fear they would com- 
bine against an intruder. Come! One more specimen 
of your author’s taste, and then we’ll take a walk 
together. 

Mrs. Carter: By all means. 
version from Ausonius :— 


“* Be life what it has been, and let us hold, 
Dear wife, the names we each gave each of old ; 
And let not time work change upon us two, 
I still your boy and still my sweetheart you.’’ 


Jounson : Vastly pretty, indeed. Unhappily, Madam, 
the fates have denied such felicity to you and to me; 
but let not that prevent us from greeting it smilingly 
when we encounter it in others. (Slily) We may have 
the better of them as far as our intellects are concerned, 
though our hearts are single. . . . And now for our 
walk. You'll find the town greatly altered since your 
last visit. 

Mrs. CarTER (sotto voce) : But he’s not altered—not 
one bit. 

(He offers her his arm, and they descend the stairs 
together, Dr. Johnson holding forth volubly and loudly 
on the comparative excellence as biographers of 
Suetonius and Plutarch). 


I'll give you this 


THE STEVENSONS ON THE SOUTH SEAS. 


“The Cruise of the Janet Nichol.” By Mrs. R. L. 
Stevenson. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


VERYTHING that Stevenson ever said or did, 
and much that he neither did nor said, seems to 
have been put on record. Every idle scrap of paper on 
which he scribbled has been hunted out, and the price 
of his autograph is a marvel to those collectors who 
do not share the general enthusiasm. To make his 
name the centre of a hobby is wretched tribute to his 
genius. Mrs. Stevenson, in the preface, herself made 
protest against the books which have been thrust on a 
confiding public under the label of ‘‘ With Stevenson 
Here”’ or ‘‘ With Stevenson There”’. ‘‘ Contrary to 
the general idea ’’,. she wrote, ‘‘my husband was a 
man of few intimate friends, and even with these he 
was reticent to a degree’’. It is all false fame that 
has been hung on his memory by persons clever at 
swimming with the tides, and, maybe, at directing 
them. ‘‘ The Cruise of the Janet Nichol ”’ is a return 
to sanity, and is genuine; therefore it is to be wel- 
comed. In every way it is a good book, and would 
be interesting even if the author of ‘‘ Treasure Island ”’ 
and ‘‘ Catriona ’’ were not in it. 

Mrs. Stevenson was the writer’s perfect mate. Not 
many women would have endured the cruise on the 
South Pacific, and fewer still could have written of it 
without grumbling. ‘‘ The diary ’’, one reads, ‘‘ was 
written under the most adverse conditions—sometimes 
on the damp, upturned bottom of a canoe or whaleboat, 
sometimes when lying face downwards on the burning 
sands of the tropic beach, often in copra sheds in the 
midst of a pandemonium of noise and confusion, but 
oftener onboard the rolling Janet . . . but never in 
comfortable surroundings ’’. Nevertheless the whole 
tone of her chronicle is jolly. On every isle and atoll 
there was something strange or humorous to see or to 
hear. In one of the villages of Nuieue there was the 
annual day of judgment, when every inhabitant makes 
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public confession of his or her sins, and is then 
awarded punishment. 
it is said the system of securing justice works well. 
At Quiros the voyagers saw the half-caste King 
Jennings, who had constructed the most remarkable 
battle-ship ever launched. 
from wooden paddle-wheels which had to be turned by 
hand with a crank, but the vessel had a full armament 
of great guns! On Manihiki they saw the yearly 
jubilee at which the population, converted to Chris- 
tianity, allows itself for a week the delight of all the 
old heathen dances that at other seasons have been 
made unlawful. The voyage, however, was not all 
sight-seeing and amusement. As well as discomfort, 
there was often positive danger. At Natau a trader 
came on board, and shook hands with Mrs. Stevenson 
to her dismay, for, she writes, ‘‘ his fingers were 
dropping off’’. Leprosy abounds on these islands, 
but, despite his state, the man merely said, ‘‘I think 
I’ve got some native disease’. What Mrs. Stevenson 
must have afterwards thought she would have is not 
put on record. 

Of Stevenson himself there is, of course, a good deal, 
yet nothing remarkable except in the accounts of the 
various friendships which existed between him and 
certain native potentates. Everywhere he was a wel- 
come guest, and honoured. He knew, too, how in 
return to honour a Kanaka king, and it must have 
been a great moment for one of them when he saw a 
royal standard, specially designed and manufactured 
for him, broken on the Janet. The whole book is good 
reading, and it certainly provides an explanation of the 
popularity of the Stevensons in the South Seas. 


THE CHILD WORLD. 
as ene Scarecrow.” By Hugh Walpole. Cassell. 


NE of the earliest facts that children realise is 
that between them and the grown-ups there is 

a great gulf fixed. They soon find out the futility of 
trying to explain. But if the ways of the Olympians 
with their mysterious laws, their everlasting don’ts, 
are quite incomprehensible, the child quickly realises 
that his ways, his outlook, are equally a sealed book 
to the Olympians. So many people have a fussy, 
foolish, patronising way with children that they resent 
greatly. Children cannot be understood by common 
sense, by reason, by logic, not even by love. There 
is only one way, and that is to remember what you 
thought and felt and liked when you were a child. 
Not what you know now or think you know, not 
what you ought to have thought and liked, but what 
you did, in stark fact, like and think. There is no 
other way. The capacity to write an acceptable book 
about children for grown-ups is an art that few 
possess. Mr. Kenneth G:rahame has it, and a few 
others. To them must now be added Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, who, like them, has preserved the eyes of 
his childhood. Mr. Walpole understands so well 
those little arts of happiness which mean so much 
to children. He understands, too, the wistfulness of 
childhood, its sudden unexpected touches of pathos 
no less than its outbursts of mischief, its high spirits, 
its joyousness and humour. Childhood to Mr. Walk 
pole is by no means a time of unalloyed delight. Far 
from it. In its earlier stages life on this unpleasant 
planet is only rendered tolerable by the child’s 
memories of the things that have happened before its 
arrival, and above all by the visit of the Friend who 
waits upon little children and gradually inures them to 
life’s difficult ways. This Friend is not to be con- 


founded with fairies or with ghosts. He is a very 


real person with a black beard, although nearly all 
grown-ups lose their power to see him, who is con- 
stantly present at the crises in children’s lives, but 
whose visits grow rarer and rarer as the years roll on. 
All this, of course, is in the spirit of Wordsworth’s 
‘* Intimations of Immortality ’’ with its shadowy recol- 
lections and trailing clouds of glory. Not all Mr. 


Even the jurymen confess, and | 


Its motive power came | 


Walpole’s studies ring quite true. The earliest tales 
of infancy, fantastic and tinged with mysticism as they 
are, seem a little artificial. It is when he deals with 
early youth that Mr. Walpole is most successful. His 
‘‘Angelina’’ and ‘‘’Enery”’ are little masterpieces. 
Angelina, the lonely little girl who, compelled to watch 
her beloved rag doll burnt by an angry aunt, stands 
motionless ‘‘ with so old, so desperate a gaze of despair 
that it was something indecent for any human being 
to watch’’, and ’Enery, the dumb boy, who had 
never been known to cry, and in whose eyes lurked 
strange apprehensions, strange anticipations, strange 
remembrances, are two figures to be remembered. 
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BUENOS AIRES WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Te ordinary general meeting of the Buenos Aires Western 
Railway, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, Sir Henry Bell, Bart., 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the results of the year’s working, while dis- 
appointing to the shareholders, were doubly so to the Directors, 
for they knew how very good the prospects were until the exces- 
sive rains set in, which spoiled what otherwise would have been 
a splendid year, and their chagrin was increased by thinking 
how important to the Allies a bumper harvest would have been 
this year. As late as the 24th December Mr. Lertora wrote: 
‘In grain circles optimism reigns supreme, and it is believed 
the yields will exceed all expectations ’’, but on the 8th January 
he had to report heavy rain and severe floods. The engineering 
staff tackled the resulting difficulties with the greatest energy, 
but the work which had to be carried out was most expensive, 
costing the large sum of £122,825, and they felt that this was a 
charge which must be met out of revenue and not debited to 
capital. With regard to external troubles, the war was, of 
course, at the root of all their difficulties. In addition to the 
much increased cost of nearly all the materials they required for 
the working of the railway, the shortage of shipping accounted 
for a heavy increase in freights, which affected them very 
severely, and it was, of course, due to the diversion of tonnage 
by the different Governments for the purposes of the war. They 
were also hit in another way by the lack of shipping, for just 
as we on this side were suffering from that cause, so, too, were 
the exporters in Argentina experiencing difficulties in regard to 
tonnage for the transport of their grain and other products, and 
for some time the company’s trafic receipts were affected for that 
reason, because the ports gradually became blocked by cereals 
awaiting shipment. 

In regard to the report, finance and economy were the impor- 
tant things everyone was now studying, and the Directors had 
gone most thoroughly into that matter. The gross receipts for 
the year amounted to £2,522,682, and the working expenses to 
£1,505,284, giving them net receipts of £1,017,398. After adding 
rentals, interest, etc., and the balance brought forward, and de- 
ducting the fixed charges and other payments, there was a 
balance of £260,515, to which they proposed to add £160,000 from 
the general reserve fund, making in all £420,515, and out of 
that amount they recommended a balance dividend of 3 per cent., 
less tax, on the Ordinary stock, leaving £53,911 to be carried 
forward. The working expenses showed an increase of £17,532. 
The shareholders would, no doubt, be surprised that fuel had 
actually cost less by £10,000 than in the previous year ; that was 
owing to their beginning the year with an ample stock of cheap 
coal. Passenger traffic receipts had Bw off by £79,914; in 
goods traffic there was an increase of £51,000, but the grain 
traffic showed, with the exception of wheat and barley, a de- 
crease as compared with the previous year, which was not a 
good year, and these results were the more disappointing if they 
considered that, given g crops, it was estimated that they 
should have carried in the neighbourhood of one million tons 
more grain than they had actually done. 

The latest official publications of the Argentine Republic gave 
satisfactory evidence of the development of that country. The 
figures in those publications plainly showed that the Argentines 
had quickly learned economy, and any people who could imme- 
diately apply economy to luxuries would soon recover the finan- 
cial position which some of the provinces had lost. As regarded 
their own company, it would be seen that they had cash in the 
bank and in hand in London £674,691, and cash in the bank 
and in hand at Buenos Aires £57,600, bills receivable £770,000, 
remittances in transit £80,000, and annuities accrued, which 
were as good as cash, £35,966—a total of £1,618,257, all liquid 
assets of the highest class. When they added to that their reserve 
and renewal funds of over £1,700, 000, it would be seen that the 
company was in a financial position which very few companies 
could show. 
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30 October 1915. 


The Saturday Review. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


MR. FORREST REID'S NEW NOVEL. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE GATE. 
By FORREST REID, Author of ‘‘ Following Darkness,’’ 

The Bracknels,’’ &c. 68. 


than many & is always in 
commonplace. His narrative style is admirably terse and vivid, with no waste 
Certainly it is a book to read and 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOHN ADYE 
CURRAN, K.C. 10s. 6d. net. 


Contains a fund of good stories -_ a detailed and most interesting account 
of the of the Phosnix Park Conspiracy, and the steps by which the 
Santen were brought to justice. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI. By A. A. MARTIN, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. With Illustrations from the Author's Photo- 
graphs. 10s. 6d. net. 

Graphic.—" A superlatively interesting book." 


THIRTY YEARS A BOXING REFEREE. 
By EUGENE CORRI. Illustrated. 108. 6d. net. 
Referee.— A genuine treat for all lovers of boxing. ' 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE NEW 
FOREST. By the HON. GERALD LASCELLES. 
Illustrated. 128. 6d. net 


Standard.—" A book which forest-lovers will welcome, because his pen is 
laden with intimate things about this seductive stretch of Eagland. 


HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. By SETON 
GORDON. Illustrated from the Author's Photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated London News.—"‘ It is likely that Mr. Gordon's book will take 
rank among the few modern works that deal with Scotland's birds and are 
indispensable to students of bird life. He writes from personal observation of 
the closest and most intimate kind, he has taken some striking photographs, and 
for the bird-lover there is interest on well-nigh every page."’ 


NIETZSCHE AND THE IDEALS OF 
MODERN GERMANY. By HERBERT LESLIE 
STEWART, M.A., D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy in Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 7s. Gd. net. 


GOD AND FREEDOM IN HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. 4 Study in Degrees of Reality. By 
the Right Rev. C. F. D'ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY AND PRE- 
EXISTENCE. by Dr. J. E. McTAGGART, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. Gd. net. 

Westminster Gasette. -‘* We cannot give in detail the very subtle 
ments which lead Mr. McTaggart to reject the purely arguments or 
immortality after one mortal life and to hold it improbable that death is a 
unique event in the existence of an individual if he is not extinguished & 
death. Many lives and many deaths he considers to be the least improbable of 
the alternatives, assuming, as he does assume, that the self survives death.” 


41 & 43 Maddox St, W. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London: 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FRANCE AT WAR. 


16mo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
BY H. G. WELLS. 


The Research Magnificent. 6s. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S New Story. 
sae Extra Day. 6s. 


Telegraph.—** The Extra is a wonderful book 
imagination. 


Seventeenth Thousand. 


Ordeal by Battle. 3, F. s. oxiver. 


8vo. 6s. net. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 


Short History of the Turkish ice. By Lt.-Col Sir 
MARK SYKES, Bart., M.P. 
Maps. 8vo. 20s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Just Published. A book to read, re-read and study. 5/-net. 


MEDITATION 


CONTENTS : 
I. Chaos of Moderna Thought. |  V. Subjective 
IL. Practice of Meditation. Fresh Interpretation of Christianity 


IV. Objective Aspect. 
reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.’’— The 
- ‘—Manchester Courier, 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE 


EIGHTH EDITION 
By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
Price 7/6 Net. 


The above work claims to be the only book which has 
frankly_faced financial history as regards its bearing on 
disputes between Labour and Capital since the publi- 
cation of Sir Archibald Alison's HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Exxcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS SBLLING 
Works oF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
Picturzs, Prints, Mintaturzs, Cutna, Couns, Booxs, 
Laczs, Furs, Mustcat Iwsrrumewrs, Guys, Trapr 
STOCKS AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for public sale. 


Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. 
NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4. 
One Year ... £ § 8 4 
Half Year ... 14 ove 2 


7 


to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King 

event of any ly being experienced im chtaiming the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 
informed immediately. 


Manager would be gled 


War Time Anxietles. 


Hours of Lull and Merriment. 


See Volumes by THE 
AUSTEN somers | COMEDY 


in SERIES— 
oet. 
THE STRUGGLE FoR FOR EXISTENCE: mm. FORM 
OF &¥, and Other Stories. One Shilling, net. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS, ESPECIALLY THOSE ON THE Wark, ENGRAVINGS anv 
AUTOGRAPHS on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Tolegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


30 October 1915. 


APPLETON’S NEW BOOKS| 


ATHALIE 


Robert W. Chambers 


The author has never written a more absorbing romance than this strange love story of a girl who 
had the gift of second sight and whose whole life was changed and governed by this remarkable power. 


There are thirty full-page illustrations by the celebrated artist, Frank Craig. 


[Ready shortly. 


THANKFUL’S INHERITANCE Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘ Kent Knowles,’ ‘‘ Captain Dan's Daughter,"’ etc. 
Thankful Barnes inherits a haunted house, things begin to 
happen and keep happening till the reader is short of breath. 


Pure fun from beginning to end. 
OPEN MARKET Josephine D. Bacon 


Author of ‘* To-day’s Daughter,"’ etc. 
A young girl resolves to stake all on a gambler’s throw; a 
delightful love story showing how her plans worked out. 


THE FOOLISH VIRGIN Thomas Dixon 


Author of ‘‘ The Sins of the Father,’’ ‘‘ The Clansman,"’ etc. 
A romance of to-day, telling of a woman's mistaken marriage 


and how she retrieved her broken life. 
THE PRINCESS CECILIA Elmer Davis 


The story of an Eastern potentate who graduates at a 
University but goes back to his own country to drift into the 
old ways of Eastern tradition. 


THE GIRL AT CENTRAL Geraldine Bonner 


Author of ‘‘ The Emigrants’ Trail,’’ etc. 
A baffling mystery story which puzzles the detectives to the 
very end. 


THE OFFICIAL CHAPERON _ Natalie S. Lincoln 


A love romance of society life with a young girl as chaperon, 


WHO GOES THERE ! Robert W. Chambers 


The adventures in love and war of a young American who 
serves in the Belgian Army during the present war. A story 
of pure adventure, episode and romance, with rapidity of 
plot and interest from beginning to end. 


OLD WIVES FOR NEW David G. Phillips 


A frank and faithful picture of married life as it exists in 


modern society. 
KENT KNOWLES Joseph C. Lincoln 


A genuine love story recounting the amusing experiences of 
some Americans in London and the English counties. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE Amelia E. Barr 


A vivid picture of a struggle with conscience ; a strong theme 
handled with sympathy and humanity. 


THE GUNS OF EUROPE 


Three Stories of adventure in the great 
European war. 


THE FOREST OF SWORDS 
Joseph A. Altsheler 


THE SPLENDID CHANCE Mary Hastings Bradley 
Author of ‘‘ The Palace of Darkened Windows,’’ etc. 
The romance of a young American girl who went to France 
as anurse. The war scenes are from the author's personal 


experiences at the front. 
Edith B. Delano 


RAGS 
Author of ‘‘ The Land of Content."’ 

Rags is alittle Canadian, the daughter of a gambler, who 
wins through to happiness by sheer grit and good nature. 
THE MAN FROM HOME Harry Leon Wilson 

Founded on the play by Booth Tarkington. 
A young girl with a large fortune, travelling in Italy, falls in 
love with an impostor claiming to be an aristocrat. 


UP THE ROAD WITH SALLIE F. R. Sterrett 
Author of ‘‘ The Jam Girl.” 
A romance full of humorous situations like ‘Seven Keys to 


Baldpate."’ 
THE MEASURE OF A MAN Amelia E. Barr 


Author of ‘‘ The Winning of Lucia,'’ etc. 
The author's subject in this romance is the sweetness ard 
virginity of motherhood and the virtues of home life. 


RECORD NO. 33 Ida C. Clarke 


An unusual story telling how an unknown voice on a gramo- 
phone record influenced the life of a young girl. 


THE FLAMING SWORD George Gibbs 
A ruined society man drifting helplessly along is rescued by 
a beautiful girl; such is the introduction to a charming love- 
story which holds the reader's-<nterest to the happy end. 


THE ALSTER CASE Rufus Gillmore 


A mystery-story with an ending both sensational and unex- 


pected. 

C.0.D. Natalie S. Lincoln 
This is another mysterious detective story by the author of 
‘“The Man Inside.’ The discovery is as startling as it is 


unexpected. 


THE MYSTERY OF LUCIEN DELORME 
Guy de Teramond 
If you want to enjoy one of the most thrilling and fascinating 
mystery plots ever written, you should read this story of the 

Man with the Wonderful Eyes. 

THE HOSTS OF THE AIR 
Each illustrated with four coloured 
Plates. Per Vol. 3/6 


ACROSS EUROPE IN A MOTOR BOAT 
H. C. Rowland 


The adventures of the “ Beaver ’’ in a voyage of nearly seven 
thousand miles through Europe by the Seine, the Marne, the 


Aisne, the Rhine, and the Danube, to the Black Sea, where” 


the boat was wrecked. (7/6 net) 


PLANT BREEDING John M. Coulter 
An account of the new possibilities now obtainable from the 
breeding of plants. A work which will appeal to practical 
farmers and teachers as well as to all interested in the 
growing of plants and the revolution in plant i ia 


MONEY AND BANKING J. T. Holdsworth 


Deals with the principles and practice of money, credit and 
banking and is designed for business men and students. 


(7/6 net) 
LIFE INSURANCE S. S. Huebner 


Brings together the essential principles and facts of Life 
Insurance business and its personal and business uses. 


(7/6 net) 
THE BOOK OF WIRELESS A. F. Collins 


Shows exactly how to make, set up, and operate a complete 
wireless station for both receiving and sending messages. 
More than 200 illustrations. (3/6 net) 


CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT 
Joseph Jastrow 


Surveys the sources of human nature in the light of modern 
psychology and makes a direct appeal to all engaged in the 
training and direction of men. (10/6 net) 


AGRICULTURAL COMMERCE 4G, C. Huebner 


A timely book on the commercial handling of ‘agricultural 
products. (7/6 net) 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE Nellie L. McClung 


The author is one of Camada's most distinguished leaders 
in woman's cause and this work contains her opinions on 
the vital topics of to-day. (3/6 net) 


MOTOR CYCLE PRINCIPLES Roger B. Whitman 


A complete explanation of the construction and management 
of the motor cycle. (6/- net) 


SOCIOLOGY Edward C. Hayes 


This work discusses the practical social problems of to-day 

and contains among other subjects the only comprehensive 

study of education from the sociological point of “ie saci 
( 


FORTY YEARS OF IT Brand Whitlock 


The life story of Mr. Brand Whitlock, the United States 
minister at Brussels, whose name has been prominently 
before the public. (6/- 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 25 Bedford Street, LONDON 


30, 1915. 


Print Proprietors by W. H. Surrm & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wessrer Pace. at the Office, 
cheatin: 10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, October 
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